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NEWS OF 
HE Prime Minister’s impressive denunciation to the Italian 
people of the man who is patently driving Italy to her 
ruin is a bold diplomatic stroke. Appeals to peoples over the 
heads of their Governments are rarely successful. President 
Wilson’s appeal to the Italians over the Fiume question in 
1919 failed. An appeal to the German peoples against Hitler 
today would unquestionably fail. If such a move is to yield 
results it must be made when the circumstances are plainly 
propitious for it. A people can effectively be reminded that 
forced wantonly into war when it has itself begun to 
murmur to that itself. 
can be brought home to it when it has begun to realise for 
itself what the consequences of defeat will be, and already are. 
Mr. Churchill has judged that the moment is ripe for such an 
open warning and such an implied appeal as he delivered on 
Wednesday. He has better information than any other man 
to back that judgement, and reports that are common property 
regarding the change of temper in Italy confirm it amply. The 
Prime Minister’s words were admirably chosen. They proved, 
as he said, incontrovertibly who it was that had wanted peace 
between Italy and Britain and who had wanted war. He did 
not threaten, he did not promise, though it was left abundantly 
clear what continuance of war would mean for Italy, and how 


It was 


effect The consequences of defeat 


a move for peace by the Italian people would be received. At 
the worst the address will leave the situation as it is; at the 
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dest 
transformauon. 


it may conspire with other factors to effect a revolutionary 


The Campaign in Libya 
here 


Libya grows slower than in the opening days of the lig 


should be no surprise if the movement of the war in 
I 
Aili 


itning 


advance. The miracle is that an army which started from 
Mersa Matruh should in the course of a fortnight have defeated 


the enemy, covered a distance of 150 miles, and now be in a 


Position to mass round the fortified town of Bardia, where 
some twenty thousand Italians are determined to make a stand. 








THE WEEK 


last admitted by the Italians. General Graziani, in a report 
to Mussolini, attributes the delay in his own attack to bad 
communications, lack of water, and the non-arrival of tanks, 
armoured cars and other mechanised equipment from Italy. 
He adds that his own offensive would have started on December 
11th if the British had not forestalled him by attacking two days 
earlier. The poor communications which hampered Graziani 
now present difficulties to the British advance, though doubtless 
our army has been helped by the road constructed by the 
enemy and by the accumulation of stores captured at Sidi 


Barrani. The armoured forces have gone on considerably 
beyond Bardia, and the R.A.F. have been raiding objectives 
far to the west; but a fully effective forward movement must 


await the arrival of infantry, guns and stores which are coming 
as fast as a single line of communications permits. The army 
has to a mew advance base before it can move on its 
vanguard, and it will probably be necessary to mass guns around 
3ardia if the assault upon this strongly fortified place is to 
be made without incurring unnecessary casualties. There is 
every reason to be satisfied with the results up to date of a 
brilliant and decisive victory. Prisoners now exceed 40,00 
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The Albanian Front 

Circumstances could not be more unfavourable 
than those which the Albanian mountains present 
winter irrived in all ‘he Italians 
parts of the line have chosen positions of immense natural 
strength on which stand, and are putting up a better 
resistance than at any other stage of the campaign. The Greeks 
are not often attempting to make violent frontal assaults, but 
ire generally content to press forward, now here, now there, 
as the terrain permits, but with such persistence as to give 
rest. It is on the coastal road that their advance 
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attentions of the R.A.F., and more recently the heavy bombard- 
ment it suffered from the guns of British battleships. That 
these capital ships should have penetrated through the Straits 
of Otranto into the Adriatic to attack Valona is an indication 
of the radical change in the character of the Mediterranean 
war since the victories won by the Greeks and the British on 
land, in the air, and on or from the sea. Three months ago 
it would have been considered the height of imprudence to 
send British capital ships into the Italian preserve of the 
Adriatic. But now the diminished Italian fleet exists only by 
hiding, and British aircraft operating from Greek soil can work 
in conjunction with a British fleet in Italian home waters. 


German Threats and America’s Response 


The statement of the German Foreign Office spokesman on 
Saturday that his Government would regard the handing over 
to Britain of German and other ships in American ports as “a 
warlike act” has not impressed America. The Germans are 
greatly mistaken if they think that they can influence American 
opinion by noisy threats. Moreover, it is obvious enough that 
Germany would not go to war because the United States had 
handed over ships unless she thought it suited her to go 
to war in any case. If the Americans decide to release the 
vessels they will, of course, be careful to employ a legal proce- 
dure, but their action will be guided by what Mr. Knudsen, 
organiser of the new munitions-production drive in the U.S.A., 
describes as “ consciousness of the heightened gravity of the 
world situation ” and the recognition that the contest which has 
produced this crisis is irreconcilable in character.” The Ger- 
man demand that three members of the American Embassy 
staff in Paris should be withdrawn has, of course, been com- 
plied with. Mr. Cordell Hull at once admitted the right of any 
Government to make such a demand about personae non 
gratae. But that is a right which belongs to both sides. The 
Republican isolationist, Hamilton Fish, remarked last Satur- 
day that the removal of Germany’s “ spies and agitators ” from 
the United States was indispensable to the improvement of 
relations. Threatening talk addressed to small countries con- 
tiguous to Germany no doubt is effective; but to address such 
language to the United States seems to the American man in 
the street futile and foolish. 


‘ 


America Speeds-up 

If it took some time even in Britain to get up full steam in 
the organisation of war industry, it is not surprising that in 
non-belligerent America there should be some delays in galvan- 
ising industry into quick production to meet war necessities. 
Yet step by step the United States has been moving in the 
direction of giving us help and more help. Dissatisfied with 
the results obtained by his Defence Advisory Commission 
President Roosevelt has now appointed a Board of four persons 
to give drive to its proceedings, with Mr. Knudsen, former 
production manager of the General Motors Company, at its 
head, and Mr. Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, to look after the interests of 
labour. It will be their task to insist that existing plant is used 
to the utmost, and that factories outside organised industry are 
brought into munitions making. Mr. Roosevelt, in fact, has 
appointed something like a Ministry of Munitions to carry out 
what Mr. Cordell Hull is so insistently demanding—the con- 
centration of American industry on the urgent task of providing 
arms not only for the equipment of Americans but for those 
who are fighting on their behalf. Among the things that we 
need from America are ships just as much as aeroplanes. Sixty 
merchantmen are on order, and are to be built as quickly 
as the yards can turn them out. Meantime there are lying 
useless in American ports Danish and other foreign ships which 
might very well be employed in the American service, thus 
releasing American ships for use by Britain. That would 
involve no breach of legal neutrality. Germany’s indiscriminate 
war neutral affords one among other technical 
grounds for taking such action. But there are broader con- 
siderations which will determine America’s course. 
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Crisis at Vichy 

The curtain has not, as these words are written, been raisg 
on the drama which to all appearance is being enacted y 
Vichy. Various confident versions of what is happening they 
must rest to a large extent on surmise. But the succession ¢ 
Cabinet meetings and the secrecy which is being rigoroysy 
imposed leave little room for doubt that tense discussions ¢ 
demands proffered by Hitler are taking place. The persogg 
position of M. Laval may be one subject of dispute, but matty 
more important than that are clearly in agitation, and th 
Cabinet is deeply concerned, and to all appearance radically 
divided, regarding them. In one way or another, whether ty 
merely affording passage for German troops or by actualh 
handing over ships and ports, France is being called on 
facilitate Germany’s war on Britain. Marshal Pétain, there 
reason for assuming, is for resisting the demands, but hoy 
far he is ready to carry his resistance, and what support he ca 
count on among his colleagues, are questions to which dy 
answer lies behind the still unlifted curtain. It is worth obser. 
ing, however, that General Bergeret, Air Minister in the Pétaip 
Cabinet, has just made a speech indicating that no French 
colonial territory will be surrendered, and that General 
Weygand, who is emphatically of the same mind regarding 
that, has sent General Nogues, the French Resident-Generd 
in Morocce, to maintain liaison. Decisions affecting the whok 
relationship between the Vichy Cabinet and Germany, with 
what may well be important consequences, for good or ill, 
on the course of the war, may be looked for at any moment 


The Cabinet Changes 

No greater compliment could be paid to the United States 
than to send as Ambassador to Washington the man who has 
been Foreign Secretary for nearly three years, who is fully 
acquainted with all the ramifications of British foreign policy, 
and has defined the ideals which should determine international 
policy in terms so similar to those employed by President Roose- 
velt himself. His appointment leads to important changes in 
the Government. Mr. Eden’s return to the Foreign Office was 
clearly indicated. Throughout the whole period of his conduct 
of foreign affairs from 1935 to 1938 he fought for the main- 
tenance of those liberal principles in Europe which are the 
basis of our policy today and which we are fighting to pre- 
serve and extend. He went first to the Foreign Office upon a 
wave of popular feeling which resented the proposed Hoare- 
Laval concessions over Abyssinia; he left it when he was 
unable to consent to further compromise with Mussolini. The 
whole spirit of his political life is in tune with that of Mr. 
Churchill’s Government and the country today. His promo- 
tion creates a vacancy at the War Office, which is to be filled 
by Captain Margesson. His reputation chiefly rests upon his 
forceful and, as some have thought, unbending conduct of the 
office of Government Chief Whip. Lord Cranborne, the 
Dominions Secretary, is to go to the House of Lords, where he 
will succeed Lord Halifax as chief spokesman for the Govern- 
ment. This is an excellent arrangement, for Lord Cranborne 
was with Mr. Eden at the Foreign Office as Under-Secretary, 
and retired with him, and will be singularly well qualified to 
express the mind of the Government on foreign affairs in the 
Upper House. 


Christian Peace Aims 

The titular spokesmen of the Church of England and 
the Free Churches of this country have shown wisdom as well 
as broadmindedness in taking as the basis for their statement 
of peace-aims—the Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster being 
a co-signatory—the five principles enunciated by the Pope just 
a year ago. They may be summarised very briefly as includ- 
ing the right of every nation to life and independence; general 
and agreed reduction of armaments; an international body to 
maintain, and if necessary revise, the international order ; pro- 
tection of the rights of minorities; the submission of human 
statutes to “the sacred and inviolable standards of the laws of 
God.” 


Those principles, which utterly condemn everything 
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our enemies arc fighting for and every method they employ, 
obtained universal acceptance in this and other civilised coun- 
tries when they were first promulgated. To them the British 
Christian leaders now add five “ standards by which economic 
situations and proposals may be tested,” these being domestic 
rather than international in their bearing: abolition of extreme 
inequalities of wealth; equal opportunities of education and 
advancement for every child; safeguarding of the family as a 
cial unit; restoration of the sense of a Divine vocation in 
men’s daily work; a fair distribution of the riches of the earth 
~ all Political, social and more specifically religious issues 
are all raised here, and not all are of quite equal relevance. But 
they unquestionably constitute, if not the final word, at least 
an admirable starting-point for authoritative discussion. 




















No Compulsory Evacuation of Children 


It is one thing to use every power of persuasion to induce 
parents to keep children away from the danger zones, and 





h : 
t. another thing to compel them. All who appreciate the strong 
Pétain & feeling which many parents have about being separated from 
tench jy their children will agree with Mr. MacDonald that it is im- 
-neral practicable to compel parents either to evacuate their children 
rding still remaining in bombed areas, or to keep them, if evacuated, 
nera & Where they are. But there are some powers of compulsion which 
vhole should be resorted to, as was clear from Mr. MacDonald’s state- 
with @ mee @ Parciament last week In the County of London and 
rij, § East and West Ham there still remain 89,500 schoolchildren 
nent (16 per cent.) and 45,500 children under five (17 per cent.). If 

children of school age remain in town, then their parents 

cannot be allowed to keep them away from school. That 

decision has been taken, and it is to be hoped that it will 
tates soon be applied universally. There is a further case in which 
has § the last word cannot rest with parents. If children are suffer- 
fully § ing in health from the conditions of life in wartime London, 
licy, # then they must be removed. Powers are to be taken to require 
onal § any child to be medically examined who is thought to be 
ose- | suffering in body or mind from conditions in danger zones. 
s in § If the medical officer finds that the child is so suffering, then 


was § compulsion may be applied to send him or her away to be 
luct § cared for in a hostel in the country. The decisions are wise. 
ain- § Compulsicn is only applied in accordance with principles that 
the § have long been accepted that education and health must not 
re- be sacrificed. For the rest persuasion must go as far as it can. 

na 
re; | The Home Guard and Invasion 


“ It is of the utmost importance that the right men should be 
a chosen to be officers in the Home Guard. The distinguished 
ms reured officers who have been appointed to act as chairmen of 
w selection boards should be assisted by energetic laymen with 
sis knowledge of their own locality. The warnings that have been 
he B given about the possibilities of an attempted German invasion 
he will bring the Home Guard once again into the limelight. 
he Since it_ was first formed much has been done to improve 
tsa fighting force. Its members have been provided with 
“ uniforms and arms (though in many districts they need more 
rifles and more ammunition), have had opportunities of rifle 
0 Ptactice, and have been given a defined part to play in relation 


to the regular forces. Courses of instruction have been pro- 
vided at a central school for members drawn from all parts of 
the country, and it has been and is their duty to impart their 
knowledge to the rank-and-file in the localities. But a 
matter to which attention must now be given is that of reviving 
the same sort of enthusiasm and sense of crisis as inspired 
1 recruitment at the beginning. When the prospect of invasion 
t § teceded during the autumn, it was difficult in some districts 
, § ‘© maintain the same keenness as when it:vasion seemed 
; f mminent. Undoubtedly the men will go quickly to their 
| action posts the moment danger comes, but to reach the highest 
: degree of efficiency it is necessary that hard work should be 
done in the quieter times to enable them to master all their 
duties and co-operate with the Regular Army. 
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The \Veek in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The Prime 
Minister and Mr. Lloyd George closed the short session before 
the Christmas recess with further tributes to Lord Lothian. 
As Mr. Churchill said, “To die at the height of a man’s 
career is not the most unenviable of fates.” Mr. Lloyd George 
spoke of his old Secretary with deep affection: he was dead 
right when he said “ Philip Kerr—forgive me for using his 
name—could talk to them in a language which no other man 
of British birth could dare. They took it from him. He 
made bold, blunt, outspoken speeches. I do not know of any 
other man from whom they would have taken it.” After these 
two warriors of the last war had spoken there was little further 
concern with the debate. 


* * * * 


Since the debate Lord Halifax has been appointed to 
Washington, Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne resume control 
of the Foreign Office and Captain Margesson at last is given 
a department instead of a party to run. The Foreign Office 
and the Army are manned entirely by Conservatives. It is 
too early to comment on the changes. Others must follow on 
the industrial and economic side of Government, if the whole 
team is to command unanimous support. 


. * * * 


The important event was obviously the Prime Minister’s 
speech. I have listened to almost every speech he has made 
during the last six years and I can never remember him 
speaking before from a single sheet of note-paper. The reason 
was soon made evident. In future we are not to hear—except 
at longish intervals—war-statements from the Prime Minister. 
There is no doubt that many members were looking forward 
to a comprehensive statement, touching on selected topics and 
including some remarks on war-aims. Instead he has chosen 
to broadcast to the world, and it is rumoured that the war 
aims are to appear in printed form. Moreover, as the Prime 
Minister reminded us, “what was wanted was deeds, not 
words.” 

* * * * 


It is a significant change of emphasis and it will be welcomed 
on most sides. Mr. Churchill is absorbed, as Defence Minister, 
in the major strategy of war on many fronts and at different 
levels. Surprises await the unwary at every turn, not 
excluding a sudden invasion. Therefore “ vigilance must be 
unceasing.” The House parted on this note of warning, greatly 
cheered by the successes in Italy. 


* * * * 


But the Prime Minister also referred to shelter conditions 
and to long-term production planning for agriculture and 
shipbuilding. He cannot personally supervise these vital 
domestic problems. But he gave a broad hint that he realised 
their importance and that he wished Members to use their 
influence in the constituencies and factories to improve con- 
ditions on the home-front. So ended a speech which will not 
rank with famous utterances, which arose from a single sheet 
of note-paper, but which most Ministers would have been 
proud to have made after detailed and careful preparation. 
Leadership has come back, leadership in winning the war. 
This must come first. It is because there must be single- 
mindedness on the main issue that the Prime Minister wisely 
avoided for the moment discussion of other matters, including 
war-aims. The New Year’s resolution comes direct from the 
top, “increasing vigilance and increasing effort.” 





In a week in which Christmas falls on a Wednesday 
it has been necessary for ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ to go to 
press on Tuesday instead of Thursday. There may also 


be some delays in distribution. Readers will understand 
that in such circumstances comment may in some 
cases not cover the latest events. 














E have reached the second Christmas of the war, 

and we are keeping it with what heart we may. No 
confidence in the rightness of our cause is lacking, nor has 
doubt emerged about the ultimate issue of the struggle. 
What penetrates men’s souls today is not concern for 
their personal fate, or even for their country’s, but a sense, 
borne in on them with sombre force as this festival comes 
round, of the tragedy of the conflict in which millions of 
human beings are still locked on the day when the mes- 
sage of peace and good will to all mankind should be sound- 
ing from every pulpit and rung out by the bells of every 
steeple. All that is part of the eternal problem of evil, 
taking immense and terrible shape before our eyes. We 
can no more profess to plumb the mystery of it than genera- 
tions of thinkers in the past who have admitted that when all 
is said there remains a residuum of mystery still. But evil in 
the world comes of evil men and evil deeds, and we have 
no choice but to be resisting that evil today. We entered 
the war sixteen months ago with consciences clear, and 
except that our efforts have been too slack we have little 
to reproach ourselves with as we survey its course from 
September of last year till today. We fought to further no 
national ambition and pursuing no interest but that of 
self-protection. We have sacrificed much in the endea- 
vour to defend weaker nations, and if we did not succeed 
in that their cause remains ours still and their restoration 
to freedom and independence will be a basic con- 
dition of the final settlement. Our war aims may not have 
been formulated in detail, but the principles we are fight- 
ing for are plain to all, and there is no item or aspect of 
them that discredits us. 

This Christmas finds us in a different temper from last. 
The war, and our part in it, has since then undergone a 
catastrophic change. Then, as we see well now, we were 
living on illusions. France stood to all appearance un- 
shaken. Her faith in her Maginot Line was generally 
shared here, and her army was held to be of finer quality 
than any in Europe, except perhaps our own relatively 
small force. The threats against the Low Countries in 
November had not materialised, and an unjustified confi- 
dence in the power of Belgium and Holland to defend 
themselves in case of need prevailed. For four months 
more, in spite of the fate of Norway, we lived in that 
fools’ paradise. Then came the débdcle of May and June, 
and the British Commonwealth was left, in the darkest 
hours it has ever passed through, to face the might of 
Germany, and whatever might Germany’s jackal ally 
disposed of, alone. Dark as that hour was, we have survived 
it, and the change from June to December has been 
hardly less arresting than the change from January to June. 
In 1918 the prospect that Germany might secure the 
Channel ports seemed the supreme and irremediable 
disaster. She has held them now, and the Norwegian and 
Danish and Dutch and Belgian ports as well, for six 
months, and our shores still remain inviolate except by 
air-attack and a few spasmodic shells discharged now and 
then as a tour de force across the Straits of Dover. Our 
seaborne commerce continues, in spite of the concentrated 
U-boat menace, on a scale sufficient to supply our vital 
needs and to help to pay for part at least of the tremendous 
purchases we are forced to make abroad. Our population 
has withstood air-attack on a scale unprecedented in his- 
tory, and bitter though its sufferings have been and are 
and will be, not Hitler himself can believe that this island 
can be conquered through its spirit being broken. 
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As we keep our war-time Christmas,and survey with sob. 
fortitude the chances that the coming year may bring, ye 
can take stock of our position without misgiving. As th 
Prime Minister said in the House of Commons last weg 
“some sense of composure and even satisfaction ” is jygi, 
fied, though the dangers that still impend are so obyigy 
and so grave as to dispel all temptation to undy 
optimism. That sense of composure rests on certaiy 
solid and reassuring facts—the almost incredible rescue ¢ 
those 330,000 men from Dunkirk ; the failure of Hite 
to deal an effective stroke at the moment when all our play 
were shattered by the defection of France ; the defeat ¢ 
the mass air-attack, and the frustration so far of all invasig, 
projects; the heroic resistance of our cities in face of th 
night-bomber; the industrial achievements of the Doni. 
nions and India, and America’s inspiring and materially 
invaluable recognition of our needs and resolve to supply 
them regardless of the cost; the heroic reaction of Greece 
against a peculiarly foul aggression, and the staggering 
blows that have been rained on Italy by that gallant peopk 
and by the triple British force in and off and over Libya 
If the disasters that had fallen on the Allied cause by Jun 
were beyond expectation, so equally was the recovery tha 
has been effected by December. 

But we must recognise how critical is the situation still 
The promise of help from America is of such cardinal im- 
portance that if it comes in time it may properly be looked 
on as the guarantee of victory. But it is a race with 
time still. The enemy was always ruthless, and he is now 
made desperate by circumstance. He can subdue a con- 
tinent country by country, but he cannot hold it dow 
indefinitely. He cannot be indifferent to the fate of Italy, 
for though nothing but a contemptuous view of her prowess 
was even taken at Berlin, she obviously had a role to 
play in diverting British forces, which could ill be spared 
from the Western theatre, to the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Now that there is a prospect of those forces, or part of 
them, being released by Italy’s collapse, the need for Hitler 
to strike a blow before that happens is manifest. It can 
hardly fall anywhere except on this island. Whatever trust 
he may put in his submarine war on our shipping, that is 
a weapon which yields too slow results. Before he could 
reduce us that way, if he ever could, American aeroplanes, 
American munitions, American ships, added to the always 
expanding output of our own factories and shipyards, would 
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have given us a predominance that must prove decisive. 
For that reason the theory that another attempt at invasion 
is imminent must be taken seriously. The season and the 
prevailing weather make it unlikely that the attempt will be 
by sea. Conditions, indeed, for an assault based on ait: 
attack, with troops dropped from parachutes and rein 
forced by troop-carriers, are hardly less unfavourable. But 
the enemy no doubt counts on their being not less un 
favourable for the defence, and in any case, if he feels 
the necessity for some action now this may be the only 
action open to him. If it is attempted we shall no 
be taken by surprise. There may be new ordeals t 
face, but thanks to the time we have had for developing 
our defences there is ground for believing them equal to 
any need. 

There are other uncertainties of which we have to 
take account, chief among them the capacity of the weak 
and divided Vichy Government to resist the immense pres 
sure applied to it by the Germans, who may be demanding 
already the passage of German troops en route for Italy 
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or Spain. Marshal Pétain may yield, or his resistance may 
be brushed aside, and Germany occupy the south of France 
ys she has occupied the north. That would create new 

Jems for us in the Mediterranean, but not necessarily 

Jems more insoluble than many that have been solved 
gready. There is much, moreover, in the picture that 
we cannot see. If we are most conscious of our own 
difficulties and dangers, Germany has to grapple with diffi- 
culties and dangers too. Our air-attack on her is inflicting 








HE appointment of Lord Halifax to Washington will leave 





NVasion everyone content—except perhaps Lord Halifax himself. 
Of the There can be no doubt that acceptance of the post of Ambassa- 
Dom. dor to the United States is a real sacrifice for him. His heart 
terially | is in Yorkshire and the country life he might be leading there. 
supp A high sense of public duty has kept him year after year in 
Greece Whitehall, and it is the same sense of duty unquestionably that 
—_: Bf has led him to accept the succession to Lord Lothian. There 
Bering could hardly have been a better successor. The departure 
peopk from ull British precedent—for when Lord Grey became 
Libya special envoy to Washington in 1919 he was called out of 
y Jun: retirement to go there—in sending a Foreign Secretary direct 
Y tha to a diplomatic post is a compliment to America that Ameri- 
cans will not be slow to appreciate. Lord Halifax’s singular 
1 stil | integrity of character will command general respect, and in a 
al im: country where Indian firebrands often mislead audiences who 
ooked fe apt to believe that the indian National Congress is a body 
with similar to Congress in the United States the presence of an 
__-f Ambassador who can speak with the authority of a former 
te Viceroy will be a considerable advantage. As a speaker 
COR # generally—and public speeches are of the first importance in 
down the States—the new Ambassador will not fall below the high 
Italy,§ standard set by the old, and the universities and colleges will 
ywess fF appreciate the fact that they have among them the Chancellor 
le to— of the University of Oxford. Lord Halifax has one other 
yared notable asset. A year or more ago I was at a luncheon-table 
vean, | Where a possible successor to Mr. Chamberlain was being dis- 
t of | cussed. There was general agreement that Lord Halifax would 
iter be as good as anyone. Then someone suggested that Lady 
pe Halifax (who is a sister of Lord Onslow) would be better still. 
mac There was general assent to that proposition, too. 
“ _. * s 
ould The telegrams sent iast week to Lord Lugard by the 
Nes, § Governor and the Kabaka (the native ruler, who has recently 
yays § attained the mature age of six) of Uganda, on the fiftieth anni- 
uld § versary of the signature of the treaty he negotiated between the 
ive, & semi-savage king of the territory and the British East Africa 





Company—on December 26th, 1890—recall a notable piece of 
the @ Empire-making by a remarkable Englishman. Lord Lugard 
bef ‘0-day, declining with resolute courtesy to tell any story that 
savours of self-advertisement, refers back to the detailed narra- 
tive which, as Capt. F. D. Lugard, D.S.O., he embodied in 
two large volumes entitled The Rise of Our East African 
Empire, when he got back from Uganda in 1892. It is a 
- F book with a purpose. Captain Lugard was convinced that 
els § Uganda, where Christian natives converted by French Roman 








ly § Catholics were busy fighting Christian natives converted by 
i F English Protestants (Mohammedans were fighting both) with 
to § the help of arms supplied by an Englishman called Stokes, who 
ig J Was murdered a little later for adequate reasons in the Belgian 
to @ Congo, should be declared a British Protectorate, and he tackled 

every member of the Liberal Cabinet of the day on the subject. 
” They were all opposed to it except Rosebery, who was Foreign 
k Minister. Rosebery said, “ Write a book,” so Captain Lugard 

wrote a book. There the whole absorbing story is told in 
*— detail. Time and space seem strangely spanned as one sits 
€ 8 discussing the Uganda of 1890 in a Surrey village with 
¥@ the most self-effacing Empire-builder who ever lived, while 





the Nazi planes zoom overhead. 
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more military injury than her air-attack on us. Our 
blockade is robbing her of indispensable necessities, despite 
her ruthless plunder of every country she has over-run. 
The freezing of the Danube cuts off her imports of oil, 
and the freezing of the Gulf of Bothnia her imports of iron 
ore. Her shortage of foodstuffs grows more acute. There 
will be little happiness or confidence in Germany this 
Christmas. Our own effort and endurance may yet make 
it the last Christmas of the war. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Some thirty odd years ago I expended a shilling on a small 
volume, invaluable to amateur debaters, entitled Pros and Cons, 
designed te prime you with unanswerable arguments on which- 
ever side you chose of a number of controversial questions 
(unanswerable unless your opponent had a Pros and Cons too). 
One of them was whether the Elgin Marbles should be returned 
to Greece. Unfortunately I forget the details of the argumen- 
tation, but that matters little, as we are getting it all in the 
correspondence columns of The Times. Without any disrespect 
to the 7th Earl of Elgin, who brought the marbles from Greece 
—at a time when Greece was under Turkish rule and classic 
remains were heing considerably imperilled by Turkish care- 
lessness about gunpowder—I am for returning the marbles. 
To say that more people can see them in Bloomsbury than on 
the Acropolis is neither here nor there. More people would see 
the Sphinx if it reposed on the Embankment by Cleopatra’s 
Needle than see it where it is in the desert, but that does not 
justify a transfer. We have kept the marbles safe for Greece 
for over a century. Now let us offer to send them back when 
the war is over. The offer may not be accepted. In that case 
we should enjoy both the merit and the marbles too. 

* o * * 

I referred last week to Sir Henry Morris-Jones’ question 
to the Prime Minister as to the cause of Lord Lothian’s death. 
The answer was as unsatisfactory as it could well be—and as 
it was bound to be. According to the British Embassy in 
Washington, said Mr. Churchill, the Ambassador died of toxic 
poisoning. That redundant phrase means, medically, nothing 
at all. The adjective and the noun have precisely the same 
significance. You might as well speak of poisonous poisoning. 
There, it seems in all the circumstances, the matter must be 
left. The evidence available is so exiguous that it warrants no 
conclusion whatever regarding the cause of death. 

* . + * 

Hard on the heels of my note of last week on the unsatis- 
factory situation in air-raid shelters due to the lack of the 
necessary authority by shelter-marshals comes (I do not claim 
post hoc ergo propter hoc) the issue by the London Regional 
Commissioners of a valuable set of rules governing conduct 
in shelters. Among other things it is laid down that persons 
intoxicated or verminous or suffering from an_ infectious 
disease may—as of course they should—be excluded. But 
what is not made clear, and should be made very clear, is what 
powers are given to the marshals to enforce the rules. 

* * * * 

Oxford lost one of its three O.M.s through the death of 
Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, but I understand (not, let me hasten to 
add, from the person most concerned) that the gap will be 
filled in the coming New Year’s Honours by an award that 
will give universal satisfaction—not least to readers of The 
Spectator, when they see the distinguished letters attached to 
a name that has appeared not infrequently over articles con- 
tributed to its columns. 

* * * * 

These shortages are getting serious. Not a razor-blade after 
January, I read in one quarter. Hardly an alarm-clock to be 
had even now, I hear in another. What an appalling vision con- 
fronts us of millions of bearded Britons, or British beavers— 
beginning with the Prime Minister—still abed long after the 
slow sun is up. Wars are not to be won that way. JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 


WHETHER Bardia will be our Christmas present or not there 
are several grounds for reassurance in the conduct of the cam- 
paign in the Near East. The Italians used to describe the 
Mediterranean as mare nostrum; “and when we say 
Mediterranean,” stated Mussolini, on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Fascist régime, “of course we include that gulf 
which is called the Adriatic and in which Italian interests are 
pre-eminent.” But the ships of Sir Andrew Cunningham’s 
squadrons have penetrated the Adriatic without the Italian 
Fleet attempting to hamper them, and they remained long 
enough to pour tons of shell into the harbour of Valona. This 
daring blow will be of considerable advantage to the Greeks, 
although we cannot prevent reinforcements across the perilous 
stretch of 40 miles of the Straits of Otranto. It is, of course, 
obvious that the Italian Fleet has adopted an inglorious 
strategy; but it should not be forgotten that by avoiding action 
it is detaining from the Atlantic ships which would be of 
immense value to us and an immense obstacle to Hitler’s 
designs. 

This forcing of the Straits of Otranto, however, is not the 
only daring and brilliant action by naval ships in these waters. 
The penetration of the inner harbour of Bardia throws into 
sharp contrast the difference between our two strategies. It 
also makes clear the fact that Graziani had not installed shore 
batteries on these coasts. It cannot be an oversight, since he 
must have been as well aware as anyone of the risks to his 
left flank from exposure to attack from the sea. It appears to 
suggest that his advance into Egypt was meant to be final and 
decisive; and his delay becomes the more remarkable. It may 
be that it is capable of an explanation that should add to our 
reassurance. It will be remembered that, on June goth, Signor 
Ansaldo said that the Allies would not be able to withstand 
the attack which the Germans were then delivering in France. 
“Then,” he continued, “will come the second phase in the 
German plan, an attack upon England—it is during this second 
phase that you will see Italy at her peak. It is then that she 
will be fighting her strongest and best, so that Germany and 
Italy together will liberate Europe. = 

This is not the only evidence that the attack upon Egypt was 
intended to coincide with the assault upon Britain ; and it will 
be remembered that when Germany was delivering her August 
attack Italy was clearing Somaliland. It was, however, the 
air-offensive at the end of the first week in September that 
Marshal Goering said he had gone to the front to direct ; and 
it is pretty clear now that it was meant to have a decisive 
character. The attack began on the 7th and on the 12th 
Graziani crossed the Egyptian frontier. The next day he was 
at Sollum. A few days later he was at Bug Bug ; and, then, on 
the 18th he occupied Sidi Barrani. By that time the German 
air-campaign against London had resulted in such heavy loss 
that it was clear it could have no decisive effect. The enemy 
puts a good face upon his defeats before the world; but he 
knows the facts himself, and it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the Egyptian advance was halted because Italy recognised 
that Germany had shot her bolt. Clearly Graziani did not 
intend to retreat, or he would have installed shore batteries 
at Bardia and Sollum to protect his flank; after the check to 
Germany over London he did not intend to advance. We 
cannot expect his published apologia to err on the side of 
frankness. 

There is another point about the advance of the Imperial 
troops in Egypt which is the most reassuring of all. The Near 
East force could not think of offensive operations until it was 
heavily reinforced. It was numerically wholly inferior to the 
Italian army in Libya, and it was still more inferior in material. 
On paper, at least, Italy had a strong Air Force. In peace her 
airmen have been among the best in the world. The aero- 
planes in possession of General Wavell, nobly as they have 
fought, were old. They proved capable, oddly enough, of 
making such profit from their lack of speed that it was they 


which established the ascendency of the Royal Air Force in 
Near East. But it was impossible to think of offensive open. 
tions unless the Army possessed squadrons of the latest ger, 
planes and at least some of the latest tanks. It needed resoly, 
daring to send out to Egypt, when our safety at home was bein, 
so critically challenged, the very machines upon which 
only hope of success must be based. That the risk was take 
is one of the most heartening facts the war has disclogg 
Graziani, who had every reason to believe that the way yy 
clear for him, refused to take the risk of advancing; we, wh) 
had every reason to fear the risk of abandoning any eleme, 
of our force, took it. 


The attack could not have been mounted without t 
material which was making its long-drawn-out journey rounj 
the Cape while the tremendous battles of August and Septem. 
ber were taking place over England. That is one of the aspecy 
of fighting in so distant a theatre that is so frequently ignored, 
It is not only that we lose the service of the reinforcements y 
send: for some weeks they are lost to the world. We log 
them and no one gains them. When one is fighting again 
an enemy operating on interior lines that is a fact of critic 
importance. Fortunately in this case the British Navy wa 
keeping an effective check upon Italy reinforcing her armies, 
and, as a consequence, General Wavell was able to secure th 
men and material he required without the enemy being abi 
to prevent it or send a corresponding reinforcement to his own 
troops. Some part of the strength of the army has come from 
the East’ The battle was in fact a truly Imperial affair, with 
Highlanders, Australians, New Zealanders and Indians al 
involved. 

A further point is to be noted, as it is of outstanding impor- 
ance. What is the precise number of the prisoners taken and 
the amount of material captured cannot at present be stated, 
But the captures have been very heavy; and it is in this 
connexion one may pertinently enquire into the cost. It has 
been ridiculously slight up to the attack upon Bardia. In th 
first week of the operations which yielded some 30,00 
prisoners and carried the armies up to the outskirts of Bardia 
the total casualties of all ranks was less than a thousand. This 
disparity in the gain and the price is a characteristic of the suc- 
cessful armoured attack. It may not always be so great as it 
was on this occasion ; but even at Cambrai and on August 8th, 
1918, it was most marked ; and the moral is plain. The arm 
which is being built at this moment must be of this type which 
has restored surprise to military operations, which has restored 
thought to its rightful place in them and above all the typ 
which breaks the deadlock cleanly and cheaply. 


The Prime Minister made a final point that deserves attet- 
tion. He said that the army had proved itself ; and that i 
undeniable. There is, of course, a sense in which mere siz 
makes an immeasurable difference to the conduct of operations; 
and there is generally latent in this country some fear that 
British Generals cannot be trusted with big armies. It is odd 
that that distrust has weathered the campaign which ended the 
Great War. Haig’s campaign has received in service circles 
the recognition which is not so generally granted outside them. 
But it is the fact that he had the bulk of the German divisions 
in front of him and, with little if any numerical superiority, 
he defeated them continuously and drove them from one strong 
position to another until the final defeat was admitted. Th 
operations in Egypt were not of those dimensions. But they 
were versatile, daring, well planned, and wel! executed. It is 
wholly unnecessary to imagine that General Wavell alone po 
sesses the qualities that can devise and direct such operations. 
There are other officers, particularly the Commander-in-Chiel, 
who are quite capable of operations of the same character and 
of ampler scale. 

The one danger is that we should exaggerate the dimensions 
of the operations and imagine that this was itself an immenst 
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action, to be reckoned as of the same order as the battles in 
France. In it our soldiers established enough without our 
attributing to it qualities it does not possess. There were many 
battles in Belgium and France which involved greater numbers, 
a heavier mass and a more formidable momentum. If this 
battle has shown disproportionate results, it is because of its 
curiously complex and unreal setting. Mussolini had so filled 
the air with boasting about what he was about to do to the 
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British Empire that a small blow must damage him gravely ; 
and, of course, as it has developed, this has not been a small 
blow. The Greek campaigns and the clearing of Egypt show 
one thing that cannot be concealed: his military men are 
capable of making errors of a grossness that almost passes 
belief. We have profited by this weakness and have staged a 
counter-demonstration that is of value ; no one can take risks 
with us. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE EMPIRE 


By H. V. 


“Not by treaties or agreements, but exclusively by force, Great 
Britain built up a vast Empire.” 

HOSE are the words of Adolf Hitler, and there is much 

reason to think that he really believes them. His complete 
misunderstanding of the British Empire—not only the mind 
and temper of the British people, but the plain facts of Empire 
history—has been a disaster for the world. Had he not been 
obsessed by the idea of force as the foundation of empire, he 
might not have placed so much faith in it as the sole measure 
and instrument of German greatness. Had he not believed 
that the British Empire was built by force, and that the force 
had now wasted away, he might have thought again before 
challenging a combination of peoples whose moral and material 
strength he is only just beginning to realise. 

If ever again he is pent in a fortress, his prison library ought 
certainly to include the massive volumes of the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire, of which the latest has just 

een published. This new volume, covering the period 
1783-1870,* is not, of course, a complete answer to the Nazi 
lies about the origins of the Empire ; for it leaves behind the 
turbulent period of the sixteenth, seventeenth and much of 
the eighteenth centuries, when wars in Europe were remaking 
the maps of the wider world, and when Britain gained her 
foothold in the East ; and it stops short of the boom period 
of competition for African colonies in the ‘nineties, and of the 
South African War, that locus classicus of the anti-imperialists. 
It omits, too, the whole story of India, which is dealt with 
elsewhere in the series. Yet in a way it furnishes the best of 
answers to the lies ; for it covers the most constructive century 
in the history of the British Empire, a century during which 
a world-wide commonwealth emerged from an assortment of 
scattered outposts, and convict settlements grew into nations ; 
a century of growth through the labours of missionaries, 
exnlorers, traders and statesmen, rather than soldiers and 
swashbucklers—of building by “ treaties and agreements,” not 
by force. The nineteenth century in imperial history was a 
golden age of piety and profit, progress and peace: the cradle- 
days of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

There was, indeed, in the period of this volume, one long 
phase of international violence which did much to form the 
geographical shape, and something to form the policy and 
thought, of the modern British Empire. That was the period 
of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. The parallel with 
the present war is vividly obvious—a fact from which no one 
has more to learn than Hitler. For Napoleon was one of the 
great founders of the British Empire. His ambition to conquer 
Europe and become master of the world called forth the epic 
struggle between his military might and the sea-power of 
Britain. The outcome was to confirm British sea-power, which 
has ever since remained the strength and stay of the Empire, 
to bring new territories under the British Crown, and to set 
the imperial history of the nineteenth century on a fresh course 
of peaceful expansion and prosperous liberalism. 

Two densely packed chapters on the conflicts with revolu- 
tionary France and Napoleon are contributed by Dr. J. Holland 
Rose. They are significantly followed by chapters on the New 
Imperial System, of experiment with colonial self-government 
under the anxious eye of metropolitan humanitarianism, by 
Professor Harlow, and on the Abolition of the Slave Trade— 
that touchstone of African and West Indian history for a 
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generation—by Professor Coupland. The landmarks upon 
the broad vista of imperial history that was opened by the 
Treaty of Vienna are not wars and conquests but such events 
as emancipation, the Durham report, the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Acts, of the Corn Laws and the sugar preference, the 
exploration of the Niger or the projection of the Suez Canal. 
Look down the list of chapters in this volume of the Cambridge 
History: Colonial Self-Government, the Emancipation of the 
Slaves, the Movement towards Free Trade, Problems of Seitle- 
ment, the Development of the Crown Colonies, the Routes to 
the East, the Exploration of Africa—such titles, over the names 
of eminent social and political historians, far outnumber the 
accounts of conflict by the chroniclers of war and the grimmer 
forms of diplomacy. One chapter on Imperial Defence is a 
tale of chronic indifference and disrepair. 

It was not, of course, a golden age for everyone, nor an era 
without faults and violence. The West Indies have never 
recovered from the blows delivered at their economy by 
humanitarian and liberal reform. Their claim to sympathy 
and help today is founded, not on cruelties and injustices meted 
out to them by past exponents of force, but on the high pro- 
portion of the bill that they had to meet for the advancement 
of justice and humanity at large. This book is a history, not 
a propagandist tract, and it records with equal faithfulness the 
good and the evil. Mr. Fay’s notable chapter on the early 
free-trade movement, for instance, contains an analysis, un- 
mixed with whitewash, of the Far Eastern trading system that 
led to the Opium War of 1839-42, one of the less creditable 
occasions on which the flag (or rather flags, for Britain was not 
alone involved among the European Powers) has followed trade. 
Yet there is a credit side even to that account. Because Hong- 
kong, a prize of the Opium War, was allowed by British 
mercantile liberalism to become a great free entrepét for the 
China trade, where commerce, finance and industry could 
flourish unhindered by the internal unrest of China or the 
restrictions of an archaic system of government, it has proved 
in the end a boon and not a scourge to the Chinese people. 

Mr. Fay’s chapter is one of the keys to the whole story. 
For it was an economic age, and political developments—even 
such inherently revolutionary changes as the 1867 Constitution 
of Canada—can be understood only if viewed against their 
economic backgrourd. The American’ Revolution had 
decisively overthrown the notion that colonial peoples, nursed 
in British freedom, could be coerced in their own affairs by 
British Imperial rule ; it had also overthrown the concept of an 
empire as a close preserve for Imperial commerce and shipping. 
Out of the political disillusionment grew the positive doctrine 
of Dominion Status ; out of the economic disillusionment grew 
the adoption of free trade as a positive instrument of world 
progress. It was in this era, not in one of protection and 
preference, that the countries that are now Dominions grew to 
national manhood in wealth and population, and the British 
trader, with his products of Manchester and Birmingham and 
Sheffield, penetrated into the dark recesses of Africa and Asia. 
It was a pelicy that suited the newly-developed countries, eager 
for cheap manufactures and wide markets for their produce, as 
it suited Great Britain herself ; whether it was helpful to the 
older British colonies such as the West Indies and Ceylon, or 
to India, is more doubtful. One thing at least is clear: that 
it was of immense value to the world at large, for it meant that 
British maritime and Imperial power guaranteed to the crowded 
countries of Europe equal access to the newly opened riches 
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and the rapidly expanding markets of the overseas world, and 
peaceful Lebensraum for their emigrant peoples. 

No one could read this worthy volume in a great work 
without wondering how it is that the romance of our Imperial 
history is so litthe known among the generality of our own 
people. If we do not appreciate it ourselves, we can hardly 
expect it to be familiar to the foreign world or even to Hitler 
and Mussolini. There is in this volume a chapter by 
Mr. Heawood on African exploration which could yield a 
score of true tales to thrill every healthy schoo.boy. Great 
debts are owed by Africa and the world to the daring and 
endurance of Mungo Park, of Clapperton, of Speke, of Living- 
stone and a dozen more. Yet what could the average educated 
man in Britain or the Dominions tell you of their lives and 
discoveries? Recently we celebrated the centenary of 
Livingstone’s first expedition, the occasion being marked by 
admirable speeches by Lord Lloyd and Lord Cranborne, and 
by other suitable oratory at sclect gatherings. By the general 
public, however, it passed almost unnoticed; for to them the 
great explorer is little more than a drab missionary in a 
dog-collar, and the object of Stanley’s famous wise-crack. It 
is a bad period of our social history that has made the Empire’s 
story seem either dull or discreditable. “ Peace is not news,” 
is an old Fleet Street adage, and many of the most creditable 
chapters in that story have been made to appear the dullest. 
Will the cinema come to the rescue, and humanise the State 
Papers and the statistical tables? It has given us Clive, after 
its fashion: can it give us Raffles and Grey, the Earl of 
Durham and Edward Gibbon Wakefield? Can it show to the 
world in the ninepenny seats, as plainly as the historians prove 
to the student, that Hitler lies about the British Empire, and 
that where he breathes abuse we ought to fill with pride? 


16,000 AUTHORS 


By JOHN HAYWARD 


( NLY a Saintsbury could do full justice to the immense 
compilation of names and dates and titles which the 
Cambridge University Press, after many years gestation, has 
at last brought safely into a precarious world. The Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature’, or the C.B.E.L. as it will 
always be familiarly called, is, indeed, so nearly omniscient 
that even a Saintsbury might bend obsequiously beneath the 
weight of its four massive tomes. To describe it, let alone 
criticise it at all adequately, would require far more cuthority 
and space than I can command. My qualifications for describ- 
ing it, even in the most general terms, are analogous to those 
of a rivetter’s mate, dragged to the microphone to give his per- 
sonal impressions of, say, the * Queen Elizabeth.” Somewhere in 
the vast structure there is an obscure corner in which I did a 
small, routine job, unaware of the great work in progress 
around me. Now that it is complete I find myself, like the 
rivetter’s mate, if not exactly spellbound, at least sufficiently 
lost in wonder at the toil and co-operation involved to be stuck 
for words in which to describe it 

It is customary to cite statistics on such occasions, and a few 
of the more impressive ones will give a rough but impressive 
idea of the scale of the work. The General Editor, Mr. F. W. 
Bateson, has employed more than 200 coadjutors, most of them 
specialists in their subjects, to supply expert bibliographical 
material about everything that can be said to possess literary 
interest “ written before 1900 by authors living in the British 
Empire.” The works of 16,000 authors are covered by this 
comprehensive survey, which occupies some 3,300 closely 
orinted pages in double columns, and a quarter of a century, it 
is claimed, has gone by in the making of it. Twenty-five 
years would hardly seem to be too long for such a task; but I 
think I am correct in saying that it was not until about twelve 
years ago, when Mr. Bateson assumed full editorial responsi- 
bility, that the C.B.E.L. was in active preparation. 
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Before then, progress on the work was slow and indecisive, 
A vigorous guiding spirit was wanting to direct and nag at the 
contributors, and, more needful still, perhaps, a sharp blue 
pencil to edit and collate their copy. Like Malherbe, enfin 
Bateson vint, to bring consistency, accuracy and lucidity out of 
what might otherwise have been chaos. The debt which the 
C.B.E.L., and all who henceforth use it, owe to its Editor's 
enthusiasm and pertinacity is inestimable. Originally, the 
scope and purpose of the C.B.E.L. was merely to revise, bring 
up to date and print in a single convenient volume the indi- 
vidual bibliographies in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, the usefulness of which had long been recognised 
by students and research workers. The principle in those early 
days was simply to provide a contributor with a proof copy of 
an individual bibliography and invite him to scribble in the 
margin whatever corrections and additions he considered 
necessary and desirable. How Mr. Bateson, when he was 
appointed to his responsible, if hardly enviable office, man- 
aged to introduce some system and logic into these various 
revisions, as they drifted sporadically through his letter-box, is 
a secret which he alone could explain. 

There was a time when it seemed that of the making of this 
particular book there would be no end. For, as it progressed, 
its scope was gradually extended to cover wider and wider 
stretches of the whole enormous field of English literature. In 
its final form, the C.B.E.L. ranges far beyond the ordinary 
landmarks, taking in extensive tracts of literary material that 
can be described only very broadly as “ literature.” Pamphlets, 
text-books, guides, ephemerae as well as books, on almost every 
subject under the sun, provided they come within the terms of 
reference—and the definition “literary interest” is applied 
very broadly—have been gathered in; further, in the sections 
devoted to Criticism and Biography under each author, even 
newspaper and periodical articles are included, many of them 
dated as recently as last year. Thus, not only Eng. Lit., as 
she is taught in schools, but Science, Theology, Sport, Juven- 
ilia, Economics, Sociology and many other subjects are sur- 
veyed chronologically with the same efficiency and complete- 
ness as Shakespeare or Dickens, and with the same attention 
to bibliographical precision. There are, to give only a few 
examples, entries for “Circulating Libraries,” “ Dissenting 
Academies,” “Spas and Watering Places,” ‘“ Mammonism,” 
“Fairy Tales,” “Outdoor Ball-games,” “ Humorous Papers,” 
“The Oxford Movement,” “ Taxation and Finance” and 
“ Copyright.” In particular, I think that special attention and 
praise should be given to Mr. Graham Pollard’s remarkable 
contributions #1 each volume on newspapers, periodicals and 
printing. These are outstanding bibliographies in a work which, 
if inevitably uneven in places, is distinguished for the wealth 
of expert knowledge, research and scholarly exactness it dis- 
cleses in almost every one of its seven thousand columns. 

The chapters that catalogue the forgotten effusions in prose 
and verse of the most obscure of the 16,000 occupants of this 
rather overcrowded nest of singing and other less melodious 
birds, have a peculiar and horrible fascination. These are they 
over whom the iniquity of oblivion has scattered her poppy 
with an all too sure and discriminating hand Troy and the 
Maypole in the Strand seem almost familiar objects compared 
with the works of Pack, Werge, Popple, Bigg, Surr, Lok, 
Wapull, Peaps, Buc and Wiffen. They are, indeed, more 
dusty and unhonoured bones and relics in the Temple of Fame 
than memorials of living literature, and a very macabre sight 
they are. I commend to the curious a perusal of the chapters 
devoted to minor versifiers and novelists. 

The C.B.E.L. was designed and is destined to be a standard 
work of reference for all students of English literature. The 
unpropitious hour of its birth, at a time when libraries are 
partially inaccessible, communications broken and opportuni- 
ties for study and research limited, will in no way prejudice 
the valuable service it is waiting to give to all who turn to ‘t 
for guidance and information. It is a most imposing short- 
hand history of English life and letters. It may not be indis- 


pensable to every household, but every library that contains 
it will be richer and more useful for its presence. 
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THE 


DEMOCRACY AND PARTY 


By L. B. NAMIER 

OLITICAL democracy requires party-organisation for its 
P work. Occasionally it had to work without them, and the 
results were peculiar and instructive. In April, 1848, in 
Prussia, the elections for the German National Assembly which 
was summoned to Frankfort, and for the Prussian Diet, which 
was to meet at Berlin, were held simultaneously and at the same 
places, but representations markedly different in character were 
returned. The voting was for individuals and not for parties 
—these had not yet been formed. Men with established repu- 
tations, therefore essentially men of the pre-Revolution period, 
were returned to the National Assembly, the more important 
and the more dignified of the two bodies. Moreover, member- 
ship of the Frankfort Assembly implied for these Prussians 
absence from home for a considerable time, for a good many 
at a considerable distance—it required private means. Con- 
sequently the older and richer men went to Frankfort, and the 
younger, poorer, and therefore more Radically-minded to 
Berlin, and these politically incongruous results were obtained 
at the same polls. 

Another remarkable fact about Germany’s democratically 
elected National Assembly was that in its social and professional 
composition it closely resembled the French Parliaments of the 
July Monarchy, returned by the very restricted suffrage of the 
“pays légal.” Most of its members belonged to the good 
middle class, were officials, lawyers, teachers, business men, 
journalists, &c. Of a total of 831 about 600 had had a higher 
education. There was not a single workman among them, and 
only one peasant from the Polish-speaking part of Upper Siles a. 
But then, in the absence of party or class organisation, social 
superiority is bound to prevail, whatever the franchise. The 
“notable” is chosen, for he alone is outstanding, whereas the 
“common man,” unknown outside a narrow circle end indis- 
tinguishable from thousands of his fellow-workers, cannot 
attract their votes unless there is some kind of organisation to 
direct them (hence the intense dislike which, in the early stages 
of political development, “ notables” almost invariably evince 
for “ party-politics ”’). 

In the Prussian Diet in 1848, among its 402 members. there 
again was not a single workman, but 68 peasants, half of them 
from one province, Silesia. In the Vienna Parliament one- 
fourth of the members were peasants ; besides, there were many 
Czech intellectuals and Ruthene priests who were sons of 
peasaats, politically and socially most intimately bound up with 
them. But again there was not a single workman. The strongly 
knit village community acted as a quasi trade union, and where 
the big landowners differed from the peasants in nationality or 
religion, these supplied a quasi party-organisation. Similarly 
at Westminster, the earliest socially democratic representation 
came from Southern Ireland. 

In February, 1871, a French National Assembly was elected 
by manhood suffrage, more aristocratic, Conservative, and 
Royalist, than any since the Restoration. There appeared 
“those unexpected figures of Legitimists, who seemed to have 
stepped out of a pre-1830 tapestry, to plunge into the water of 
universal suffrage and find new life and confidence from it.” 
“As by a miracle,” wrote the Vicomte de Meaux, “ the France 
of olden times started from the soil.” But when after only 
five months, in July, 1871, 118 vacancies zad to be filed, there 
was a most remarkable swing to the Left and a great victory 
for the Republic. “ Nous étions monarchistes,” remarked 
de Meaux, “et le pays ne létait pas.” What then had 
happened? Before the war of 1870, Prévost-Paradol has said, 
to be elected to the French Parliament, a man had to be 
one of three things: an official candidate, a Red, or a big land- 
owner. In other words, the candidate required the political 
support either of the Government or of the Opposition—two 





party-organisations, or social pre-eminence. The disasters of 
1870 had broken the Empire, Gambetta’s failure to retrieve 
them had discredited the Left ; when France went to the polls 
in February, there was nothing left except social superiority. 
Hence the new “ Chambre introuvable,” which did not, how- 
ever, represent the political mind of France. In the next 
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months there was a revival of political life, party-organisations 
reconstituted themselves: the landed classes, who had long 
ceased to be the political representatives and leaders of the 
French nation, lost the advantage which the momentary eclipse 
of political organisations had given them in a thoroughly demo- 
cratic general election. 

If by some miracle or disaster a general election were held 
in this country without the intervention of parties and trade 
unions, the Parliament which would emerge fro:4 it would 
undoubtedly be the most aristocratic and plutocratic body eve 
seen in the last fifty years. In the presence of social inequalities, 
parliamentary democracy without parties must inevitably result 
in a real “ pluto-democracy.” 


POETS OF FREEDOM 


REAT BRITAIN and Greece have always understood one 

another when freedom was in question. On this subject 
they speak the same language. It cannot be by mere chance 
that the two most important national poets of Greece have 
sung of freedom and of Great Britain in the same breath, 
and that the English poet with the most startling vitality—Lord 
Byron—gave to the cause of Greece’s independence not only 
his verses but his life itself. 

Lord Byron is considered by the modern Greeks as a national 
hero associated with people like Themistocles or Achilles. His 
name has been hellenised ; it is written Bupwr, pronounced 
as Veeron, and given by some parents to their children as a 
Christian name. I had a friend at school called Byron. What 
would surprise an Englishman is not surprising at all for a 
Greek. A part of Athens is called Byron district, and the 
various monuments to the poet—among which there is an ugly 
one at the centre of the Greek capital—make of him a very 
familiar figure in Greek everyday life. The average man may 
not know what Byron wrote, but everybody thinks of “ Veeron ” 
as of a kind of demi-god, sacrificed for Greece, whose divinity 
and love were the natural emanation of the country whence 
he came. Byron was, and still is, considered as the significant 
pledge of Great Britain’s protecting friendship to Greece. The 
two greatest poets of Greece have consecrated long poems to 
the English poet, who became a Greek hero. The first of these 
poets, Solomos, was made known to this country some months 
ago by the book of Mr. Romily Jenkins. It is about the second 
—whose name is Andreas Calvos—a genuine poet of freedom, 
that I want to say something here. 

Calvos was born at the end of the eighteenth century in 
Zanthe, one of the loveliest Ionian islands, restored to Greece 
and to freedom some years after his death by Great Britain. 
Although he was brought up in Italy, he left her for England, 
where, as he says, “the rays of the so sweet freedom” 
nourished him. Here he lived for many years. Married twice, 
both times to an English woman, he was deeply influenced by 
the manners, the thought, the poetry of this country, and here 
he died. But in spite of that—or perhaps because of that—he 
is one of the two great national poets of When 
his native country—so weak against such a powerful enemy— 
rose in the desperate determination to die or to regain her 
freedom, he was so much stirred by the greatness of the event 
that he became a poet to proclaim its meaning to the world. 

The only portrait we have of the poet is a poetic self-portrait, 
that is the expression of the attitude described above: 


Greece. 


No passion disturbs me 

I strike the lyre 

And I stand upright 

By the open mouth 

Of my grave 
This self-portrait shows clearly that Calvos was a stoic, a man 
not easily inflamed, a man who must have hated grandiloquence. 
And if his poetry is full of great words, there must have been 
sufficient reason for them. Today, when we see Greece figat- 
ing for freedom once more, if we read Calvos’ Odes, we find 
that what we thought some time ago as great words, seem very 
small in comparison with the greatness of the deeds performed 
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and the ideas believed. Perhaps it is no coincidence that for 
the last four or five years Calvos has been the favourite poet 
of the young Greek intellectuals. Although all his poetry was 
a long song in praise of the desperate fight for freedom, we used 
to disregard this, to separate special images and lines from their 
context and enjoy them merely aesthetically. We thought that 
we admired him for such verses as this startling one: 
My son, you saw me breathing ; 
The sun revolving, 
Like a spider, folded me, 
In light and in death 
Incessantly. 
I remember that when some years ago I spoke about Calvos’ 
poetry at the literary celebration of his memorial at the 
“ Parnassos ” of Athens, I described him as the poet of loneli- 
ness and despair. ‘The young men agreed with me, but the 
older people dissented. They found that the purely aesthetic 
point of view was too narrow to do justice to Calvos’ poetry 
as a whole. And now I think that the more experienced ones 
were right. As I read Calvos today, he is revealed to me as the 
poet of freedom. And it seems to me that the young intellec- 
tuals, who supposed that they read him because of pure 
aesthetic reasons, perhaps deceived themselves in thinking so, 
and that they loved him really because of an apprehension of 
the approaching danger. They saw in him the power that 
could help them in the coming hard moments of decision. 
Calvos does not mean something merely aesthetic any more. 
He appears as a prophet, and he explains much of the noble 
attitude of Greece we are watching. The verses that did not 
mean much to us before the trial, move us now much more 
deeply than his more daring images: 
O Greeks, O divine 
Souls, that in the great 
Dangers reveal 
Untiring energy 
And high nature! 
The similarity of situation gives to the time-faded lines their 
original brightness. Even the prose of the dedication of the 
second series of the Odes to the General Lafayette who fought 
in America for freedom has a fascinating significance today: 
“The day you were venturing your lives in America, you did 
not fight only for the sake of the independence of that country ; 
the principles of justice and morality, upon which the nations 
ought to base their prosperity, were before your eyes. . . . Too 
poor to be able to feed our army and our fleet, without guns to 
place on our rocks, shall we yield? No—God and our despair 
support us. A nation that looks on her enemies with contempt, 
her grave with indifference, cannot be vanquished.” I do not 
know what else a Greek could find to say today. 


THE HOSPITAL AT NIGHT 


T is always very dark in hospital at night, unless casualties 

are being brought in. The passages are lit only by oil- 
lanterns, which might be as old as the hospital. The wards 
are so dark that very ill patients, or old men, imagine extra- 
ordinary and often quite pleasant happenings. The ill patients 
tell you about them apologetically, when they are well again. 
The old men get out of bed and kill monsters, or are found 
wandering down the passage because they have forgotten they 
are not at home. When the nurses have to pursue them, they 
do it very successfully. Nurses have cat’s eyes, and can see 
in the dark. They sweep past with a rustle of clean starched 
uniforms before you know they are there. They walk with 
the same controlled urgency by night as by day, whether to 
a routine job or to an emergency. They only run if someone 
is being sick. 

It is dark downstairs also, except at the casualty entrance, 
where the porter talks to a couple of policemen and the 
telephone-operator sits at his desk and draws pictures of 
bizarre castles. One of the policemen collects autographs of 
famous composers, and he brought a suitcase full to show us 
when we were on night duty. But for the war, he had meant 
to buy a small scrap of Beethoven on an envelope. 
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From the casualty entrance a long lighted passage runs 
the Men’s and Women’s Casualty, past two operating-theay 
which they use during the raids, and into a sudden wal 
darkness. This is the beginning of the Reception-Rogp 
where the stretcher-bearers sleep, in case air-raid Casualties ap 
brought in. L.C.C. ambulance men bring in their om 
casualties, but the A.R.P. are in a hurry to get back to % 
incident. They have to be met by stretcher-bearers and the 
are often excited, distrusting the way the hospital takes in th 
casualties they have nursed so carefully, or seen dug out y 
laboriously from under such heavy piles of disrupted house 
The hospital takes them in impersonally, and the stretche. 
bearers feel very personally about them. Sometimes thy 
suddenly see that the casualty they were concerned about j 
dead, and they are sad and awed, and wonder if they cou 
have done anything. 

But we do not enjoy air-raid casualties, because there ay 
too many of them, and there is very little to do but give then 
morphia and sometimes stored blood and set their limbs apj 
clean their wounds. Even that would be enjoyable if ther 
were not so many of them at once. It becomes an emergengy, 
and medicine is better done slowly and carefully. The enjoy. 
able casualties are the single ones, for whom there is some. 
thing to do. It is sad that they are casualties, but that j 
none of our doing. We have the better job of watchin 
doctors settle cases which, as students, we did not understand, 
and seeing a person in pain, with muddied clothes and blood 
on his hands or with the anxiety of being inexplicably ill 
suddenly transformed into a white-bandaged patient who » 
sure to get well again. It is a beautiful, almost perfect, change 
One moment they are less than human, degraded by dir, 
weakened by wounds or illness; and in an hour they ar 
clean and fresh, doped a little, feeling almost well again. 

All the people who come in at night are individual and 
curious. By day they are just ordinary people ; they are never 
ordinary by night. Sometimes they are foreign, and make 
rules that they will only answer questions put to them in 
French, even though they understand English quite well if 
they have to. There was an Italian once, not too badly hur, 
and he made this rule and then lay there, swearing quietly and 
continuously in Italian. 

“O Dio mio!” he swore, “O Dio mio! O dolore!” 

If he had been badly hurt he would have made less fuss. 
It is always the people who are badly hurt who say they are 
quite all right. Sometimes they say it is silly for them to be 
in hospital, really they are all right and would rather go 
home. And once, with the same contentment, one of these 
breathed like a frog and dropped off to death. No one could 
stop him. 

We almost love these night-casualties when they decide 
not to die. We have done nothing for them, even the doctors 
have only done what you can do with the incredibly subte 
cell-mechanism that is alive in them. But we have washed 
them, and the doctors have given them morphia and splinted 
their legs. When they decide to live we feel we have created 
something. The time goes quickly as we put in unimportant 
stitches. 

When girls have cut their faces, we daren’t put the stitches 
in. A houseman has to do it, in case we make a mistake. 
There was a girl once, and whenever she realised that her 
face had been cut—it was a little cut, only an inch or so and 
not deep—she shivered. She tried not to shiver, but her 
body shivered for her, because she was so frightened about 
her face. A nurse got out the stitch-tray, stitch-forceps, ether, 
scissors, horse-hair, needles, sterilised water ; and a housemat 
put the stitches in and they were all right. 

After twelve we go to sleep, and only the porter and om 
houseman are awake, besides a little scattering of nurses. I 
is very quiet downstairs, except when a casualty suddenly 
arrives and the system swings into action again after % 
momentary pause for sleepiness. It is quiet upstairs, 100. 
except where the old men are sleeping. They talk in thei 
sleep, and see monsters. The nurses walk about in the dark 
ness and soothe them. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Living in the Country 

Anyone going to live in the country is at once confronted 
by problems which never arise in the town: water supply, 
light, drainage, neighbours who are jealous of the view, the law 
regarding boundaries or trespass, labour rates, omissions (such 
gs refuse collection) in the public services. Most town emigrants 
enjoy the dream of living on their own produce, keeping a few 
hens, even dabbling with a farm. It is a shock to find that 
it costs anything from £60 upwards to build a septic tank, 
that a storage capacity of 3,000 gallons is only just enough to 
ensure an adequate household water-supply, that poultry-food 
js expensive, that neighbours are often tiresome and _ villagers 
uncooperative, that the pheasants walking about the lanes like 
tame fowls are not for you to pick. There has long been a 
demand for a book of and unsentimental guidance in 
these and the countless other problems of country life, and at 
last it has been done. Living in the Country (Black, 7s. 6d.) is 


sound 





by Frederick D. Smith and Barbara. Wilcox, who are a farmer 
and his wife. In an honest, practical way it deals with the entire 
mechanics of rural life, offering conclusions on housing, farming, 
small-holding, poultry-keeping and other rural dreams that are, 
] imagine, the result of hard experience. It is nowhere idyllic, 
and for quite half the book not even optimistic ; yet wherever 
it is possible to test the book by parallel experience its con- 
clusions and advice are incontestably right. It stands for a rural 
policy based equally on imagination, common sense and sound 
economics, and no reader of this column ought, indeed, to be 
without it. 


Farming Policy 

Scarcely a week passes without a report from somewhere in 
England that “this branch (1.e., the N.F.U.) deplores the attitude 
of complacent  self-satisfaction displayed in the House of 
Commons with regard to agricultural policy.” Certainly that 
policy must strike many farmers as one of strange contradictions. 
In summer, for example, fruit-farmers were promised a fixed 
minimum of £8 per ton for plums; they succeeded eventually 
in making the equivalent of six and eightpence. In autumn 
arable farmers are asked to grow more food ; before autumn gives 
way to winter they are informed that an intensified call-up will 
take more and more men from the land. For the second time 
ir e months they are asked to plough up more pasture, the 
suitability of that pasture for arable crops rarely being taken 
into account. Much converted pasture yielded grain crops 
the past summer that were a fiasco; yet every day one 
hears of poor and inferior land being ploughed under compulsion. 
A quarter of a century ago farmers blasphemed against just these 
same 








things. 


Asparagus Peas 

A new pea, which appears to be an improvement or variation 
the sugar-pea, itself little grown in this country, makes its 
rance in the current seed catalogues. The plant is semi- 
creeping, with spreading stems of about twelve inches, the 
tinted red. The pods, rather odd-shaped, squarish, with 
winged ribs, are two or three inches !ong Gathered when young 
and tender, cooked and eaten whole, like those of the sugar-pea, 
they have a flavour of asparagus. Such a combination of the two 
most distinguished vegetable aristocrats of the English garden 
should be well worth trying. 








flow _ 


Year’s End 

After a year of astonishing meteorological records—one day we 
may know the number of hours of sunshine given by a summer 
a dream of temperate loveliness—the land looks in 
splendid condition. The young blades of wheat are a clean, 
bright emerald ; field-beans are thick and sturdy; the pastures, 


thar 


Ulat Was 


which looked in September as if they would never recover, are 
now rich and dark after rain. here are some signs, at last, of 
better drainage everywhere. The oaks, which began to turt 
colour in August, held green leaves until early December and 
are still not utterly bare as I write. And as these last leaves 
colour the boughs and the bracken turns to fox-colour beneath 


them after rain, there are the infallible touches of spring: first 


snowdrops, a few violets, tracks of silver in the sallows, a drip 











of green honey among the hazels. Thrushes sing in the early 
evenings and blackbirds go love-sick on the lawn. 


H. E. BArtEs. 
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THE CINEMA 


‘The Thief of Baghdad.” At the Odeon 
Heaven Too.”’ At the Warner. 
The Thief of Baghdad was so long in the making that it had 
to be very good in order to live up to the expectations fed by 
the frequent publicity statements about the magnificence of the 
colouring and the ingenuity of the trick-work. Fortunately for 
all concerned, it is certainly the finest Technicolor effort so far 
achieved, and the tricks, with a few exceptions, are convincing 
and exciting. The film is, in fact, a gigantic and extravagant 
Christmas pantomime, and, like all good pantomimes, jt has 
points of appeal for children as well as for grown-ups. 


‘*All This and 





For the children there is Sabu as the thief who, among other 
things, is turned into a dog and back again by the wicked Vizier 
(Conrad Veidt), releases the enormous djinn from the bottle and 
is taken by him to a vast palace on the roof of the world, fights 
a deadly combat with a giant spider whose web is as big as the 
100f of Waterloo Station, and finally saves everybody’s life by 
a last-minute rescue on the flying carpet. For the grown-ups 
there is the course of true love running anything but smoothly 
for the dispossessed King Achmed (John Justin) and the beauteous 
princess (June Duprez) ; there is Conrad Veidt as the aforesaid 
Vizier, muffled in a sinister burnous and up to no good ; there 
is a beautiful study by Miles Malleson as a doddering old Sultan 
with a passion for mechanical toys ; and, of course, masses of 
dancing girls, swirling crowds, torturers, Nubian slaves, palan- 
quins, and all the other trappings which made Hassan and Chu 
Chin Chow so successful. 

Throughout the film colour is used effectively and nearly always 
with taste. Vincent Korda, the art director, surrounded himself 
with a galaxy of well-known designers such as John Armstrong 
and Oliver Messel, with the result that even the most colourful 
scenes have a sense of space and design which Hollywood pro- 
ducts have never yet achieved. The opening shots of the film 
are specially exciting—a huge galley with rust-red sails plunging 
through a blue-green 


majestically sea. 


The magical scenes are very satisfactory. The enormous djinn 
trying to stamp on the diminutive form of Sabu, who is no 
bigger than his big toe, the sudden storm summoned by the 
Vizier to wreck the hero’s boat, and the terrifying toy which 
does a Siva-like dance before stabbing the Sultan to death—all 
these are the true stuff of fairy-tale. Only the scenes of the flying 
horse fail to come off ; the superimposition of a cartoon figure 
on a realistic background is here too palpably obvious to achieve 
the magical touch which is needed. 

With All This and Heaven Too 
fashionable three-decker film. Presumably, 
films to run for hours and hours, even when, 
story hardly warrants it. Based on a real event in the 1840’s, the 


now 
their 


return to the 
people like 


as in this case, the 


we 


story tells of the tragic amour between an aristocrat and his 
children’s governess. It is delicately directed, Bette Davis 
registers pathos and resignation, and Charles Boyer quivers with 
sensitivity ; but it really does not merit its enormous length, 


despite the fact that it is said faithfully to reproduce the novel 
of the same name. If this sort of thing goes on we shall soon be 
sitting through a thirty-re2l transcription of Charles Morgan’s 
novels with not a word omitted, and praying for the return of the 
two-reel slapstick comedy. 

BasIL WRIGHT. 


NIGHT IN MARTINDALE 


Not in the sound of water, the air’s noise, 


The roar of storm, 
The angel here speaks with a human voice. 


the ominous birds, the cries, 


Stone into man must grow, the human word 
Carved by our whispers in the passing air 
Is the authentic utterance of cloud 

“he speech of flowing water, blowing wind, 
Of silver moon and stunted juniper. 


Words say, waters flow, 


Rocks weather, ferns wither, winds blow, fires go. 


K. RAINE 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator ’’] 


A NEW ORDER 


SiR,—Many voices today sound in our ears, calling on our Govern- 
ment to state plainly and at once what “new order” for the world 
it has in mind if we win the war. Hitler’s propaganda is reinforced 
—this is the common argument—by his presenting to the imagina- 
tion of men a “new order” to be established by German power ; so 
we, On our side, ought to win support to our cause by describing 
the new order which we are out to establish. I cannot help thinking 
that there is sadly confused thinking behind this demand. It fails to 
take account of the great difference between Hitler’s position and 
ours. Hitler can declare what world order he intends to establish 
because the nations of Europe, if he wins, will be subject to his 
dictation, but we have no desire to impose our will upon other 
nations, once they are set free from the Nazi yoke. Our immediate 
object in this war is to set them free. What kind of order they then 
establish, in their internal affairs and in their dealings with each other, 
it will be for them, not for us, to say. 

True, someone may interject; yet we might at any rate declare 
what order we should like to see established; we could put that 
before other nations in the hope that they will rally to it. Not even 
that seems to me possible at the present stage of affairs. It is not 
possible because the main question upon which our policy after the 
war will turn is one to which no answer can yet be given: What kind 
of Germany shall we have? Supposing a revolution in Germany 
brings into contrcs elements which do away with the fear of any new 
German aggression, the appropriate world order will be quite different 
from the order required, supposing the evil will in Germany is merely 
held down, not eradicated. If the latter proves to be the case, some 
kind of federation or union among the other States of Europe will 
be necessary for a long time to come, and our task would be to 
persuade these States to enter into it with a genuine intention of 
acting, should emergency arise. The weak point in any idea of a 
federation or international police force which embraces all the States 
of Europe, is that, supposing any major State has the will to aggress, 
a federation with such a member would have an insecure consistence 
and break up at ihe critical moment, whereas, supposing the evil 
will were wholly eliminated from the European family of States, no 
protective federation or international police would be needed. 

While, however, it is impossible to say what world order we hope 
to see established, so long as we do not know what kind of Germany 
we are going to have after the war, there are, I think, certain declara- 
tions we might make regarding characteristics which any settlement 
must have, in our view, if it is to be satisfactory. 

We might affirm once again that we nave no intention of breaking 
up Germany into separate States. Of course, if the Germans them- 
selves wished to dissolve their union, why should they not? Some 
Germans—like the author of Germany—Jekyll and Hyde—do hold 
that the Germans would have a better, happier life if they broke up 
the Reich. Some Bavarians would have liked in 1919 to have been 
attached to Austria, not to Prussia. We ought to insist on an honest 
plebiscite in Austria to determine whether the majority of Austrians 
want to continue attached to the Reich or not. But we should make 
it clear that if the Germans wish to remain united in one State we 
shall make no attempt to force them apart. 

Another thing we might declare is that we desire an order in 
which all peoples, so far as is possible, have equal facilities for 
procuring raw materials from non-European countries. Every nation 
which administers a colony, in Africa or elsewhere, should keep the 
door open for the trade of all nations on an equal footing, and if 
conditions of exchange put the nationals of any State at a disadvan- 
tage an endeavour should be made to remedy this by some special 
arrangements. While the international adroinistration of colonial 
territories may be undesirable, we might declare ourselves ready to 
agree to some form of international supervision for all government of 
backward peoples on the lines of the mandate system. How far the 
mandate system established after the last war can continue in being 
cepends, I suppose, on whether there is any central international 
body—a restored League of Nations or something of the sort to 
which mandatories have to report. Germany could be associated in 
such international control. 

Further, we might declare ourselves ready to fall in with arrange- 
ments between ourselves and other nations for all purposes in which 
common interests are involved, on the analogy of postal arrangements 
in the past. Personal intercourse in travel and exchange of goods 
might in that way be greatly facilitated. 

Then, again, we might declare that we had no intention, if the 
Germans laid down their arms, of imposing a setthkement upon them 
without a fair discussion in which they could put forward their views 
and objections. We should not, that is to say, desire that the new 
settlement should be a Diktat in the way the Peace of Versailles was. 
No doubt in one sense any peace in which a victor imposes his terms 
is a dictated peace, and the new peace is bound to be a dictated 
If the Germans failed to convince us by argu- 


peace in that sense. 


ment that their objections to something we proposed were valid, we 
should naturally impose our will in the last resort in spite of them, 
But we should not do so, as at Versailles, without first giving them 
an opportunity to talk, and should endeavour to reach decisions, where 
possible, by agreement and not by force. 

Lastly, our Government may think it wise to declare that this time 
we shall not demand any indemnities or reparations from a defeated 
Germany. This might cause an outcry in some circles here. Germany, 
having brought the necessity of this frightful expenditure upon us, 
ought, they feel, to pay the bill. But it is surely a mistake for oy 
policy to be guided by a consideration of what Germany deserves, 
by a desire to punish Germany. What the Nazi brutes deserve jg 
something as bad, God knows, as any monsters of cruelty have ever 
deserved, but we need not, if we are Christians, have any doubt as 
to their getting it—hereafter, if not here. Anybody who reads such 
a book as A Mother Fights Hitler may well find it a comfort to believe 
in hell. Our aim should be, not to punish Germany, but to render 
Germany innocuous. Thus we should be inflexible, after this war, 
in seeing that Germany is disarmed, and remains disarmed. Had we, 
after the last war, forgone reparations, but insisted upon disarmament, 
we might never have had to incur the gigantic expenditure of the 
present war. To forgo reparations, when we feel that we are entitled 
to them in justice, may go against our inclinations, but, on a long 
view, I believe, it would pay. 

All these things, I suggest, we could declare now, and although 
our doing so would make no difference, for the moment, to the 
enemy's resistance, it might encourage the better elements in 
Germany, later on, to oppose a continuation of the war.—Yours, &c,, 

Yatscombe Cottage, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. EDWYN BEVAN. 


AFTER VICTORY 


S1r,—Dr. Shackleton Bailey’s letter charges Lora Cecil with idealism, 
a crime of which few, alas! today are guilty. But his suggestion that 
the chief cause of the present war was a lack of realism can scarcely 
be substantiated. After the last war two courses were open for the 
victorious countries to take. They could act upon the principle 
“Si vis pacem, para bellum” and make such preparations as to 
ensure that if (or when) war came again they would again be vic- 
torious ; or they could try to remove the causes which would make 
for another war. It is interesting to note what has happened to the 
two countries which wholeheartedly and almost from the first adopted 
the first course, France and Italy. France never even pretended to 
disarm, never lost a chance of making Germany’s position difficult 
and expended enormous sums of money in building the Maginot 
Line; from the first, in fact, she adopted that very policy of realism 
which Dr. Bailey advocates. After twenty years war comes, and it 
is universally admitted that, unprepared as we were, France was in 
an infinitely worse state of preparation. Having been dominated by 
the spirit of realism, which in her case was something very like fear, 
she had no idealistic principles to support her morale, and her twenty 
years of preparation collapsed in six weeks. Italy, since the march 
on Rome, has scarcely pretended to prefer peace to victorious war, 
and for many years she has devoted her energies almost exclusively 
to putting herself in the position to obtain military victories. Here 
it is ambition that has ousted idealism, but ambition has not sufficed 
to create a “will to win,” and Italy’s present position is a poor 
advertisement for the policy of Fascism. 

Unhappily it is impossible to find a case where a nation has 
unreservedly adopted the second of the courses above mentioned. 
This country has from time to time played with the idea of collective 
security, but when an irrevocable step has had to be taken, as in the 
matters of Manchukuo or Abyssinia, she has always given way. Such 
a half-hearted policy could not be expected to succeed, and many 
followers and admirers of Lord Cecil must have felt that the policy 
of full time rearmament when it was finally adopted was far prefer- 
able to one which combined the disadvantages of both rearmament 
and disarmament without their advantages. But how infinitely better 
would have been a consistent policy of disarmament and a genuine 
support of the principles of the League of Nations instead of the 
lip-service which was all it received. Once, and once only, in a crisis 
of the first magnitude, did this country make an effort in support of 
those principles, and when sanctions were proclaimed against Italy 
almost every ‘civilised nation was prepared to follow our lead. But 
unhappily our Foreign Secretary had not the full support of the 
Cabinet behind him, and it is not surprising that the actual applica- 
tion of sanctions was a farce when a leading member of the Cabinet 
openly declared that that policy, in which he himself had concurred, 
was “the midsummer of madness.” 

In so far as realism means the difference between victory and defeat 
in this war, let us by all means have realism; but, in so far as 
idealism opens the way—the only possibile way—to a future where 
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we may contemplate the possibility of no more war, let us thank God 
for Lord Cecil and Mr. Eden and others who have the vision of a 
new and better world, and let us do our very utmost to help them 
to achieve it for us all—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, E.C. 2. A. A. MARTINEAU. 


sm,—In your issue of December 13th Dr. L. P. Jacks returns to his 
insistence on the urgency of a statement of our war aims, in spite of 
the Prime Minister’s well-considered decision. But this time he feels 
the statement should be implemented with a “sample.” It seems that 
he has not looked very far for answers to the questions he puts. 

Hitler has not waited till after victory to begin the creation of his 
so-called “ new order ” because he has overrun uther peoples’ countrics 
and has had to impose some sort of order for the chaos he brought 
to them. The new order is nothing but the order of the conqueror 
to the slaves he proposes to exploit. It is Pan-Germanism according 
to the most primitive conception of empire, and takes no thought 
whatsoever for the rights or interests of the enslaved peoples. To 
us, the one unconquered enemy, he has offered no new order, unless 
direful threats of extermination can be so termed. We, on the other 
hand, have as yet conquered no enemies upon whom to impose a 
new order, even if coercion were our method. I believe there is 
plenty of evidence that only where the Dictator embargo on truth 
js enforced is there not full knowledge of our aims. 

Why, Dr. Jacks asks, are we waiting to create a better order than 
Hitler’s? I submit that we are not waiting. The “sample” is there 
before the world in full working order. Has he never heard of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? It embodies, I venture to claim, 
the most dignified, successful and ideal order of international relation- 
ship yet conceived and put into practice. Why, as Mr. A. P. Herbert 
asked in a B.B.C. Postscript, should we be ashamed to state that our 
war aim is to make that and any other grouping of free nations 
where war is also eliminated as the arbiter of destiny) possible? 

And on what grounds does Dr. Jacks so despise the general terms 
“freedom,” “justice,” “co-operation” and “democracy”? Aims at 
this stage of the war must surely be only general (Hitler’s threats to 
us are general, too), and are not to be condemned merely because they 
are oft-repeated, as though in a Bloomsbury coterie in peace-time. 

As for the plea that The Spectator should have given the date to 
which “after victory” refers, it sounds pure Hitlerism. But pre- 
sumably it is in line with the strange hypothesis that we have no 
alternative new order to Hitler’s, that he has created one “ before” 
the victory he hopes for, &c., &c. 

Only when this cancer of reversion to the primitive tyrannies of 
soi-disant supermen is completely eradicated can any honest new 
order hope to flourish. The attainment of that aim, I maintain, will 
be a new order in itself, and blessedly sufficient for the day.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, F. D. MERRALLS. 

Lynchmere, Sussex. 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE 


Sir,—In a country in which nearly all the principal towns have 
some history behind them, a city is apt to be regarded as something 
static. Most of them have a nucleus of more or less venerable 
buildings of a conspicuously permanent type, which probably stand 
in our minds for the cities themselves, and until a generation or so 
ago we were not far wrong in thus identifying the form with the 
spirit, for the predominant aspects of a civilisation were almost 
bound to be crystallised in its major architecture. Its_ chief 
activities and its most cherished ideals were recorded in grand and 
permanent buildings, while lesser or little esteemed ones were tem- 
porarily and perfunctorily housed. Yet today the situation is trans- 
formed, for the great majority of our immensely diverse pursuits 
are best served by buildings which can be scrapped at fairly frequent 
intervals, and wherever wholesale reconstruction becomes necessary 
we shall be faced with this fact. Hitherto it has been somewhat 
obscured, because the building and scrapping and rebuilding which 
is going on all the time in any live town is usually so piecemeal that 
the old lay-out of the city is rarely altered radically, and neither is 
our conception of it. 

If, however, we had to start now to rebuild a town from the 
ground, we should at once see that we do not really want a large 
number of buildings intended to last for centuries, and that it will 
be mainly by other means than by bricks and mortar that the 
inimitable flavour of our age will be transmitted to posterity. Cer- 
tainly we shall still want to set up some virtually indestructible build- 
ings, to put into them the finest material and craftsmanship avail- 
able, and add to them as the years go on; but we shall do so 
because certain activities demand and are best served by buildings 
of this sort, and not because permanence is in itself an inescapable 
architectural ideal. Churches, a nucleus of civic buildings, and 
those connected with schools and universities round which loyalties 
will gather, almost exhaust the list, and we shall prefer to house 
ourselves, our scientific, professional, and commercial activities in 
structures that will never be allowed to grow out of date. 

Such a theory may seem to have the drawback that it excludes 
the artist, traditionally associated as he is with the idea of per- 
manence, from all but a small part in the creation of modern cities, 
but nothing could have been worse for him than our failure fully 
to accept a development implicit in our way of life. If we had faced 
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it squarely we might have been spared such monstrosities as 
churches “functionally ” streamlined as though te convey us physi- 
cally to heaven, libraries like power-houses, and department stores 
that would have enraptured the more vulgar of the Roman emperors. 
The designers of buildings justifiably intended to be permanent 
have coquetted with effects only relevant to highly specialised indus- 
trial functions, while, from pure snobbery, commercial houses have 
been adorned with all the trappings of the bogus monumental, 
botched up in the most repulsive of composite materials. So the 
artist has been ousted both ways, but it is hard to believe that in 
a regenerated civilisation, by some development as unforeseeable as 
all great artistic movements, he will not regain his place among the 
pioneers of intellectual and spiritual progress. 

Our task now is only to prepare the ground for the cities of the 
future. We cannot tell what the scale of reconstruction will be, or 
the resources available, but we can see enough of the main require- 
ments to clear a way for them as opportunity arises. Starting with 
the idea of towns in which most of the buildings will not be 
designed to last more than a few decades, there is obviously much 
to be done on the technical and artistic side to develop types of 
structure which will be good to use and look at, which will not be 
shoddy although they are relatively temporary, and which will evolve 
their own standards of excellence. In planning the ideal must be 
to keep the whole conception as fluid as possible until the time comes 
for rebuilding, and it seems advisable, therefore, to make war 
damage a chance to get town sites gathered into larger units in the 
hands of public authorities. At the rate at which the Government 
is spending, the difference between the cost of compensation and 
acquisition could not seem great, and even if it were advisable after 
the war to re-sell properties to private buyers, the whole system of 
ownership could be simplified and adapted to a society which no 
longer thinks in terms of perpetuities or periods of ninety-nine years. 
Socially there is need for collaboration between the bodies which 
will require buildings of a lasting type, and facilities for them to 
acquire at reasonable prices sites, such as certain riversides, which 
are obviously too good for ordinary domestic or industria! purposes. 
And, lastly, there is the more negative requirement of clearing great 
thoroughfares to link cities with the countrysides they serve and live 
by, and to bind together the separate parts of a city into an organic 
whole. For the cities of the future will be just that, and, far more 
freely and consciously than hitherto, must be able to discard 
atrophied cells, evolve and differentiate others, reproducing in mate- 
rial form the constant process of dissolution and integration which 
goes on within society itself—Yours, &c., 

, LESLEY LAWRENCE, Registrar. 

City and Guilds of London Art School, 

124 Kennington Park Road, S.E. 11. 


THE REPLANNING OF LONDON 


Str,—I wonder whether those of your correspondents who write so 
glibly about the replanning of London realise that Londoners as a 
whole will wish to live after the war in London, and not in some 
architect’s dream-city? Surely the great charm of London is that in 
plan and outline she still remains a mediaeval city and that, just as 
the River Thames is liquified history, so are London streets petrified 
history. 

Nowadays the reconstruction of mediaeval buildings in accordance 
with an architect’s notions of what they should look like is rightly 
execrated. To deal with an ancient city in a similar manner would 
be equally deplorable. This was what was done to Paris under the 
Second Empire. The result may be magnificent—but Paris, the 
Paris of history, ceased to exist in 1860. 

There is in existence an excellent Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings. Has it become necessary to contemplate the 
formation of a Society for the Protection of Ancient Towns?—Yours 
faithfully, F. DaRwIN Fox. 

g Fisher Street, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


EXPLOITING THE HOMELESS 


S1r,—“ Janus” gives an all-too-common instance in which the price 
asked for certain property to a firm compelled to evacuate rose in 
a short time from £9,000 to a final £19,000. Scandalous though this 
is, the disruptive effect on national unity is far less than that which 
results from the similar exploiting of war conditions, which is taking 
place in many evacuation areas. Peop!e bombed from “their homes, 
destitute and in a pitiable state of distress, are unable to get accom- 
modation except at exorbitant prices. Fortunate areas, happily free 
from the nerve strain of nightly bombing, show their gratitude to 
those remaining in the dangerous regions by fleecing their wives 
and children who follow the Government advice to move to reception 
billeting is ineffectual against the houscholder 
their life is made so incessantly 


areas. Compulsory 
determined not to have evacuees 
unpleasant that they are soon on the billeting officers’ books. 


Surely it is not impossible to devise some special rating imposition, 
or a penalty so heavy that the demanding of exorbitant fees for 


accommodation, and the deliberate evasion of civic and _ national 
responsibilities, becomes unprofitable. This existing property gangster- 
dom is producing despair and a resentment far more disruptive in 
effects than the most flagrant “alarm and despondency” talk The 
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Government's inability to originate some means of control makes one 
wonder whether they really are concerned to see that the helpless 
are not exploited. We are fighting against this gangster spirit in the 
international field. It is essential to see that it does not flourish at 
home, for it is all part of that ruthless selfishness which causes class 
hatred, enmity and the dissension which produces revolution and 
wars.—Yours faithfully, J. P. Brown. 
6 The Grove, North Cray, Sidcup. 


SELECTIVE EVACUATION 


S1r,—Mrs, Williams-Ellis’s plea in The Spectator of December 13th 
for “selective evacuation” deserves every encouragement. Her view 
that some of the machinery of evacuation should be available in the 
larger night-shelters is obviously a piece of inspired common sense ; 
likewise her suggestion that social workers should operate as liaison 
officials between the evacuation and the reception areas. I am afraid 
she is over-optimistic in thinking that one worker could combine the 
tasks of selection and distribution. Experience gathered in organising 
convalescent centres for nervous mothers and children has convinced 
me that two or more workers are necessary for the smooth running 
of even a comparatively small evacuation unit. The real troubles of 
evacution are threefold ; first, that the social aspects of the problem 
are almost totally neglected. The various Ministries and authorities 
responsible seem to imagine that evacuation can be handled as one 
would deal with the distribution and storage of bags of flour. Secondly, 


official evacuation has to compete with the more efficient and more 
humane self-evacuation of the well-to-do. No middle-class family 
would dream of evacuating a perambulator without much more 


reflection and preparation than the authorities give to the evacuation 
of the average town-dweller. And, thirdly, there is still a deplorab!e 
amount of overlapping between the innumerable organisations con- 
cerned. Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s scheme would go far to eliminate the 
first two of these difficulties. But it would appear that only a 
miraculous change of spirit in our Civil Services would remedy the 
third.—Yours, &c., EDWARD GLOVER, M.D. 
18 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 


SIR WALTER AND NAPOLEON 


Sir,—It should surely not be forgotten that Scott, in his Waterloo 
(1815) and Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk, showed deep interest in 
the climax of the Napoleonic War. Also that Jane Austen requested 
John Murray, her publisher and Scott’s, to lend these works to her 
convalescent brother Henry, when doubtless, according to the 
Austens’ custom, they would be read aloud in the family circle 

It is remarkable how few eighteenth-century novelists made the 
war of their day a background for their fiction. Perhaps their 
public demanded “ escapist” literature; perhaps their own imagina- 
tions were insufficiently kindled by the tardy and meagre news they 
received from the Continent; perhaps—more patient and artistic 
than the present generation—they felt that contemporary events and 
personages could not be viewed in their true perspective. Scott in 
his description of defensive preparations in The Antiquary, and 
Jane Austen in her use of the Camp at Brighton as the very pivot 
of the plot of Pride and Prejudice, and in her numerous references 
to the work of the Navy in Persuasion, were, in fact, exceptions to 
the rule. In an article in the Contemporary Review of last Novem- 
ber I attempted to refute the oft-repeated dictum of her critics that 
she was not interested in public events.—Yours truly, 

Laura M. Raa. 


THE PRICE OF MILK 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. R 


H. Morgan, is concerned with facts 
about milk prices. Here are some for him He may be able to 
remember, as many of us do, when milk was delivered to customers 
at 3d. a quart, and in those times producers were having to pay full 
local rates on their agricultural land and buildings; and rents of 
land were appreciably higher than today. In many country districts 
where producers are retailing their milk their customers are situated 
within a short distance of the farm, so that the cost of delivery is 
infinitesimal compared with the cost of transport to and delivery in 
the town; but the country producers maintain the price of 2s. 8d. 
per gallon 


The commencement of the milk ramp coincided with the coming 
into existence of the Milk Marketing Board, which has established 
what is in effect a milk combine, thus making home-produced milk 


in any other European country. The fact 
are able to obtain milk free or 
the price 
that it Is a 


dearer in normal times than 
that mothers with children under five 
at a reduced has nothing to do with 
general consumer. The Board has admitted 
Board and is not primarily concerned with retail milk prices except 


price charged to the 


Producers’ 


to fix a minimum price, leaving distributors free to charge as much 
as they like above the minimum. In these circumstances how can 
it be a fallacy to suggest that the welfare of the consumer has not 
received proper consideration? It is only too plain that the greater 
part of the huge price increase in this essential article of food is not 
xe to the increased cost of production or delivery, but to politics 
Yours faithfully, H. A. ARCHER 
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FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION 


Sir,—I am happy to reply to the letter of Mr. W. A. Wells, published 
in your issue of December 2oth, in regard to the deductions to be 
drawn from our export and re-export figures from 1929 to 1938, 
It is obvious that any such figures are the resultant of two trade 
policies: that of others and that of ourselves. For instance, to quote 
from my article in question: “from 1929 to 1938, the last full year 
before the war, the trade policy, both of ourselves and of the French 
Republic, succeeded in reducing our imports from France by one- 
quarter in value, and our exports to France by one-third in value.” 

On the strength of these and of similar considerations, I argued that 
“the world must reverse its policy of trade restrictions,” and that 
the trade of the world would much increase, “if only the peoples 
would eschew” them. After all, this was only to repeat the findings 
of the World Economic Conference, which, as early as 1927, stated 
in its Report: “The time has come to put an end to the increase 
in tariffs, and to move in the opposite direction.” Again, there were 
the findings of the Committee of the Seven-Power Conference, 
which stated, as early as 1931, that “in recent years the world 
has been putting obstacles in the way of the free movement of 
goods,” and that there should be “a radical change in this policy of 
obstruction.” 

Accordingly, I am not in agreement with the statement of Mr. Wells 
that “Protection came into force on March Ist, 1932,” and that 
1929, 1930 and 1931 were “Free Trade years.” On the contrary, 
these years were all years of high Protection. The reason for the 
difference between Mr. Wells and myself is that he looks solely at 
ourselves, whereas I look both at ourselves and at the world. This 
is evidently indispensable to the correct interpretation of our export 
and re-export figures. During a part of the period in question, from 
1929 to 1938, there was, as Mr. Wells correctly shows, somewhat of 
a revival in the figures of our exports and re-exports. Many 
economists consider that this was due to the devaluation of our 
currency in 1931 ; as also to trade agreements in mitigation of tariffs 
and other causes. But, in spite of all, or any, of these factors, there 
were throughout the period in question and throughout the world 
those severe restrictions of trade with the results shown in the 
figures.—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE PEEL. 


EDUCATION IN THE FORCES 


S1r,—I should like to draw the attention of your readers to the 
question of education in the Forces. Doubtless many will have seen 
frequent references to this matter in the daily Press, but as far as 
the Army is concerned we regret that very little has been done. To 
take the concrete case of my own Unit. We have no electric light; 
we are six miles from the town; and to make matters worse we are 
confined to barracks with the single exception of one half day a 
week, when we are allowed to go to town. We have no room other 
than our barrack room, although we have long been promised a 
canteen. It is scarcely to be wondered at that many men find com- 
fort only in the local public house The majority of men do not 
complain, but I do feel that we need something more than dance 
music and an occasional talk on the wireless. 

There is a magnificent opportunity for some real educational work. 
I do not know what has happened to the Army Education Corps— 
whether it has been reformed or extended—but I would urge that 
speedy measures ought to be taken to see that something is done. 
Much could be said about utilising this present conflict, which brings 
large numbers of men together in all kinds of places, for genuine 
educational effort, but the essence of the case is that many men of 
our Forces would greatly profit from some educational scheme which 
could be successfully carried out by the Army Education Corps 
within the Army itself.—Yours faithfully, 

Fiat Lux. 


TERMINOLOGICAL EXACTITUDE 


S1r,—It is one of the drawbacks of the historical methods of Messrs. 
Graves ard Hodge that instead of relying on their researches, one is 
forced to rely on memory. Unless my memory has failed me, the 
consecration of Miss Bow as the “It” girl was made by Madame 
not Miss) Glyn herself in a film in which Miss Bow appeared as a 
That Miss Bow has “oomph” I should be the last to 
deny. But who are we to disagree with the inventor of the trade 
term “it” as to its rightful attribution? — D. W. Brocan. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


heroine. 


TRACED 


Hewlett’s perplexities over “ringing grooves of change” 
were solved in advance by the poet himself. In a note to the Eversley 
edition, Tennyson wrote: “ When I went by the first train from 
Liverpool to Manchester (1830), I thought that the wheels ran in a 
It was a black night, and there was such a vast crowd round 


Sir,—Mr 


groove 
the train at the station that we could not see the wheels. Then I 
made this line.”—Yours faithfully, MICHAEL BALFOUR 


The Huntsman’s Cottage, Culham, Abingdon, Berkshire. 
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Man’s World 


Man on His Nature. By Sir Charles Sherrington, 
bridge University Press. 21s. 


O.M. (Cam- 


PROFESSOR LANCELOT HOGBEN, in one of his witty diatribes 
against those scientists who confuse science and _ religion 
together, Once went out of his way to congratulate Sir Charles 


Sherrington (one of the greatest physiologists of our time) not 
only on having written a book of poems, The Assaying of 
Brabantius, as well as the classical Integration of the Nervous 
System, but on not having bound the two up together in one 
volume of Gifford Lectures. But now a real volume of Gifford 
Lectures from the pen of Sir Charles Sherrington has appeared. 
It is a true assaying of man’s world, and it will delight not only 
Hogben but all of us who know something of the evolutionary 
processes which have preceded human life, and who wish to 
learn what are the grounds of hope for human society, what we 
should think of human mind, and whether there is such a thing 

“progress.” It is a book which everyone with intellectual 
curiosity ought to read, for the scientist will find in it many 
new valuations of facts grown too familiar by close contact, all 
leading to a clear and consistent view of man’s world, while the 
“layman” will be entranced with the almost lyrical passages 
where Sir Charles Sherrington describes some of the processes 
of nature in living organisms. The style of his prose, too, is 
interesting in itself, not like anyone else’s, always rather com- 
pressed, with sentences sometimes unusually long and sometimes 
unusually short, but always graphic and vigorous with a quality 
quite of their own, reminiscent of Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
Robert Bridges, such men as one imagines Sherrington must 
certainly have known during his long tenure of the Physiology 
chair at Oxford. 

The first chapters of the book are mainly concerned with the 
difference between our outlook on Nature today after several 
centuries of the successful application of the scientific method 
and that of the mediaeval and renaissance physicians, astrologers 
and engineers who were the forerunners of our men of science. 
As his principal witness here, though there are many subsidiary 
ones, Sir Charles Sherrington calls Dr. Jean Fernel, the Fernelius 
of the Paris Faculty of Medicine of 1542, the first man to use 
the word Physiology in the modern sense. Sherrington has been 

great student of Fernelius, and certainly no better representa- 
ive of the Aristotelian point of view in early science could be 
found, though there were other streams of thought, especially 
astrology, which have to be taken into account. But after this 
historical part the author launches forth on a wonderful series 
of imaginative descriptions of the living organism, the living 
cell, and so on. If this may be called “popular science,” it is 
its apotheosis. Unfortunately, space prevents any extensive 
quotation, but one may draw attention to the description of 
biochemical events in the cell, the picture of the rhythmic activity 
of the human nervous system during sleep, with the electric dis- 
individual neurons imagined like the starry heavens 
or a city’s air-seen lights, or the story of the malaria parasite. 
Of the first of these one must give a few sentences: 

The cell is a scene of energy-cycles, suites of oxidation and 
reduction, concatenated ferment actions. It is like a magic hive 
the walls of whose chambered spongework are shifting veils of 
ordered molecules, and rend and renew as operations rise and 
cease. A world of surfaces and streams. We seem to watch 
battalions of specific catalysts, like “ Maxwell’s demons,” lined 
up, each waiting, stop-watch in hand, for its moment to play 
the part assigned to it, a step in one or other great thousand- 
linked chain process. Yet each and every step is understandable 
chemistry. The cell has proved to be a perfect swarm of 
catalysts, or of trains of catalysts, each a link in a serial suite 
of chemical action. 

add that Sherrington is well aware (as is un- 
of the great advances which biochemistry 
has made with embryology in recent years, as one can see from 
his fine passages on the development of the egg into the child. 

Arising then out of the general picture of Nature, especially 

ng Nature, which Sherrington presents, there comes into view, 
during the second half of the book, the realisation that Nature 

a complex unity in which successive levels of organisation 

to be distinguished. Particle, atom, molecule, colloidal 
micelle, the living cell, the living organ, ithe living body, the 
classifiable sorts of living body from the most primitive many- 
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And one might 
usual in this country 


celled organisms up to man himself—in this succession we have 
not only the evolutionary succession in which, as we know, this 
planet developed, but also, in a sense (as is explicit on page 300), 

succession of “envelopes” of which we ourselves are con- 


about the 
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tuted. The ideas of Fernel and his frends 


microcosm (man) being a mirror of the macrocosm contained, 


then, a grain of truth. 
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But now, when we arrive at the human level, there are two 
ways into which the evolutionary succession seems to diverge, 
the way of mental evolution, of mind, and the way of social 
evolution, of society. One cannot escape the conviction that in 
some curious way these two are the same, but at first Sir Charles 
Sherrington (as a master of neuro-physiology has every right to 
do) considers primarily in a number of chapters, perhaps the 
most difficult and fascinating of the entire book, the exact place 
of mind and its relations to the body. For the scientist the one- 
ness of mind and body is inescapable, and the conative aspect 
the earliest 


of the motor side of the reflex arc is identified as 
nurse of mind. Here Descartes receives due, though by his- 
torians too often withheld, praise for his De Homine. Mind and 


body are sometimes compared with particle and wave, and the 
exact relation of mind with energy is often discussed ; but in 
the end we can look on human mind in no other way than as the 
highest level of mental organisation we know, inseparably bound 
up with the most highly organised nervous systems the world 
has yet brought forth. 

The reader is beginning to fear that Sherrington is going to 
confine himself to the mental side of evolution; but from that 
point onwards every emphasis is devoted to demonstrating that 
man is fundamentally social, that social man will in the end over- 
come predaceous man, that social evolution is continuous with 
biological evolution, and that therefore the future of mankind, 
though it may be long in coming, authorises a certain optimism. 
Only through the community of observers can science grow. 
Only by contribution to human fellowship can the liquidation 
of Homo praedatorius, doomed by an evolution which is never 
standing still, be hastened. Some of us would have been more 
explicit in naming his representatives here and now, but we 
are grateful indeed for the book’s closing words- 

We have, an inalienable prerogative of respon- 


because human, 
as was once thought, 


sibility which we cannot devolve, no, not 
even upon the stars. We can share it only with each other. 
Sir Charles Sherrington’s book is in a class by itself. It is 


that of an old man wise and fearless, from whom life has taken 
away illusions but left no cynicism, and to whom physiology has 
given freedom from sentimentality without destroying sympathy. 
There are few who have not much to learn from it. 

JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 


Fine Frenzies 


An Anatomy of Inspiration. By Rosamond E. M. Harding, Ph.D. 
Heffer. 4s. 6d. 


THIS is a modest and sensible work on a fascinating but obscure 


subject: the psychological nature of that moment or process 
popularly known as “inspiration.” Dr. Harding has her own 
theory, but in the present work she is mainly concerned with a 


classification of the enormous amount of material which exists in 
letters, autobiographies, biographies and other historical docu- 
ments. Scientists have naturally been rather sceptical about this 
phenomenon, especially when the poet and the mystic have repre- 
sented themselves as mouthpieces of some external agent, passive 
instruments merely recording what is dictated to them. But 
making allowances for a certain amount of hyperbole, what is 
remarkable about the evidence gathered together by Dr. Harding 
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is its unanimity. And this unanimity is not confined to poets, 
but extends to every kind of creative mental activity, including 
the composition of music and scientific discovery. The best 
general description, of the many quoted in the book, is perhaps 
Alphonse Daudet’s, as related by his son Léon: 

In the case of all creators there are accumulations of sentient 
force made without their knowledge. Their nerves, in a state of 
high excitation, register visions, colours, forms, and odours in 
those half-realised reservoirs which are the treasuries of poets. 
All of a sudden, through some influence of emotion, through 
some accident of thought, these impressions meet each other with 
the suddenness of a chemical combination. 

A certain period of conscious preparation may be necessary in 
some cases, and will then determine the quality of the inspiration; 
but Daudet’s description emphasises the two essential features of 
the event—a process of unconscious accumulation which may be 
of considerable duration, and then the sudden explosive release, 
like the effect of friction on the specially prepared match. 

One would think that a likely explanation would be found in 
that theory of the unconscious mind put forward by psycho- 
analysts, but in general they do not throw much light on the 
problem. Dr. Harding seems to regard them with suspicion, and 
her own theory makes little use of their hypothesis. She sug- 
gests that ideas bearing on particular interests acquire particular 
tones, and that in any particular case this tone acts as a sieve 
preventing irrelevant and incongruous ideas disturbing the mind. 
The interest gathers round it all kinds of associated ideas which 
are coloured by the predominant tone, and hang about on the 
fringe of consciousness. Then in some favourable moment of 
day-dreaming or even of sleep, two of these fringe-ideas get 
together in pregnant union, or one of them may even make a 
marriage with a conscious idea. This happy accident is then 
submitted to the scrutiny of the fully conscious mind, and 
accepted or rejected. 

This might serve as a description of the process, but it is 
too simple to solve the essential problem. Dr. Harding does 
not distinguish clearly enough between the inspiration which is 
the solution of a problem (a scientific discovery, for example), 
and the inspiration which is a “pure gift.” When Housman, 
fortified by his lunch and a pint of beer, went walking along 
thinking of nothing in particular, there would flow into his 
mind “with sudden and unaccountable emotion, sometimes a 
line or two of verse, sometimes a whole stanza at once, accom- 
panied, not preceded, by a vague notion of the poem which they 
were destined to form a part of.” There is no preliminary pre- 
paration here, no tone-sieve, no fringe-ideas, but just a sudden 
and apparently fortuitous combination of words in the mind of 
a particular individual, which words happen to have that value 
we agree to call poetic. Inspiration in itself is a common enough 
phenomenon, and there is nothing in the experience itself to 
indicate the value of the inspiration; the degree of clarity or 
intensity, for example, bears no relation to value, as many of the 
examples cited by Dr. Harding show. Nor can inspiration be 
induced or maintained at will. On the other hand, if it were 


purely fortuitous it would not be confined to a few individuals. 
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individual comparable to hallucination; indeed, in the painter 
inspiration would seem to be identical with hallucination. The 
psychological explanation of hallucination will probably, in dye 
course, lead us to a satisfactory explanation of inspiration. 
The data collected by Dr. Harding are so numerous and 
interesting that it is strange they do not include Henry James's 
wonderful description of the approach of inspiration quoted by 
Percy Lubbock in his introduction to the Letters; still more 
surprising is her neglect of the evidence of the nature of Words. 
worth’s inspiration provided by Dorothy in her Journals. 
HERBERT Reap, 


The Ever-Dying 


The Decline of Religion. By Cecil P. Martin. 
Ios. 6d.) 


TEN or fifteen years ago Professor H. G. Wood published a book 
with the tithe Why Mr. Bertrand Russell is Not a Christian, 
Roughly seventeen centuries earlier a similar work was given 
to the world by the great Father of the Church, Origen. About 
178 A.D. a final refutation of Christianity had been made by a 
Greek of high culture, with a Roman name, Celsus; and fifty 
years later it was worth Origen’s while to deal with that “ True 
Word” as Celsus called it. The curious thing was to compare 
what Origen and Professor Wood had to handle; and one was 
impressed with the superiority of Celsus as controversialist, who 
wrote with Greek culture behind him, with an immense personal 
“ punch,” and a moving appeal for the saving of civilisation from 
the Germans. So early was it demonstrated that Christianity 
must perish. No, earlier! for Tacitus, about I00 A.D., added 
a note to his Annals to explain to posterity what Christianity 
had been. 

But religion is declining in earnest today. It always is. Any- 
thing that most of us would call religion had practically gone 
from Europe by 1500. (“ Practically,” by the way, a great scholar 
once said, means “ not”). The eighteenth century saw reformed 
religion practically doomed. But things are worse today. Of 
course they are—“ the curse never fell upon our nation till now,” 
says Shylock, and adds (a touch of Shakespeare’s genius), “I 
never felt it till now “—which proves it. 

Professor C. P. Martin, of McGill University, takes this decline 
as the subject of his vigorous book. An anatomist himself, and 
conversant from his youth with teachers of science, he is im- 
pressed, as most people must be who associate with them, with 
the unanimity of their indifference to religion, and (he does not 
mince matters) with the flimsiness of their grounds for this, 
and (it is plain to see) with their general incompeter.ce to form 
a valid judgement of a matter which they do not trouble to 
study or to understand. He writes very frankly, and, it may be 
said, very lucidly and intelligibly. He has this advantage over 
many in his own and kindred departments, that he knows the 
English language and can handle it. 

He traces the decline of religion mainly to three sources— 
“the phenomenal rise and progress of modern science”; a wide- 
spread feeling that the Christian religion involves “a lot of 
sham and make-believe,” and is infected by a bad spirit which 
he and others would call “ecclesiasticism”; and, thirdly, the 
real difficulty, very widely felt, that the existence of pain and 
evil in the world must mean that God does not exist, or does 
not count. 

Put alongside of these factors one or two things more. What 
do the names of Rousseau and Thomas Jefferson recall? A 
belief that the common man is pretty right as he stands—the 
actual belief that underlies all American life. What candidate 
for the Presidency could tell the American elector that he is not 
competent to assess the spiritual value of Jesus Christ? Educa- 
tion in America is under the dominance of the newspaper, and the 
bookshop is much too frequently sought in the drug 
The crudity of the college student is only less astonishing than 
that of his professor, a specialist without outlook or insight, 
“deep versed in (text) books and shallow in himself”; are they 
to judge of religion? And in measure we are faced with the 
same situation. If we do not believe so much in Rousseau and 
Jefferson, there has been a sudden inundation of schools all 
over the world in the last fifty years, by teachers of science, 
hurried products of the same kind of mass production as keeps 
Woolworth’s going. The fundamental weakness of every 
scientific department is the absence of philosophy, the uncon- 
sciousness that you never get a real view of the world till you 
get a whole view ; and there is little left to explain; or, if you 
think there is, you may add, the insistence of labour and the 
lower middle classes on the material side of life. 

The part or the whole? When you look at it quietly, the 
real source to which you must trace sin and bad manners, false 
philosophy and the decline of religion, is the unfocussing of the 
part against the whole. The Romans hated to see the great 
Pompey scratch his head with one finger; it was underbred, 
it called too much attention to the finger, it was a failure to 
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reckon with people’s instincts. So Professor Martin suggests 
that the pure chemist (let us say) misses the whole world that 

Wordsworth found (see the Tintern poem), and misses, through 
deliberate inattention, the character of Christ, and His effect 
jn human society in giving it sweetness and courage and hope, 
and an explanation (or at least a clue to understanding) of pain. 
For the most significant thing about pain is that Christ chose 
jt, Dr. Martin arraigns the arrogance of the ecclesiastic, lay or 
professional, and of the so-called “man of science” (an odd 
name, by the way, for anybody), and he suggests that there is the 
same explanation for it in both—that man dreads and fears 
nothing so much as uncertainty. Long ago we were told that 
fear of consequences does not lead to truth; and that is his 
central position, a challenge to both sides to face facts. 

There is much else in the book, and, as said above, it can be 
read; but readers may perhaps already guess that it is a book 
to read, written by a man, and a candid and pleasant man. 
T. R. GLOVER. 


Time Lost? 

Introduction to Proust, His Life, His Circle and His Work. By 

Derricx Leon. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. ; 
Ir is eighteen years since Proust died and the bright young men 
of today would be surprised at the interest and distress the 
death caused among the bright young men of that remote period. 
It is to be feared that Proust’s readers are mostly over thirty 
and that the notion of reading thousands of pages devoted to 
the extravagant conversation and unpleasant sexual habits of 
French dukes and millionairesses seems mere!y comic to the 
young. Proust, himself as far as he is remembered at all, is 
thought of as a kind of Mr. Wvke Bond, a rather pathetic snob 
who wasted real ialents on unworthy subjects. We live in an 
iron age in which the entrée to good society is becoming as un- 
important as it is asserted to be in the speeches of the Fiihrer, 
and, except as illustrations of the pathology of a decadent bour- 
geoisie or pluto-democracy, the long series of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu is time lost indeed! 

It is true that we are not likely to see the like of the Guer- 
mantes circie again. The combination of the pride of birth and 
breeding, wealth and the sense of social security are gone. The 
world cf Oriane and Charlus is as dead as the world of the 
Tale of Genjt (surely the closest parallel to Proust’s great novel?). 
And this new book on Proust has come out just as we learn of 
the death of Prince Saionji, who was not merely the last of the 
Genro but by birth and breeding a Kuge noble, brought up in a 
world in which refinements of the Cérté des Guermantes must 
have seemed barbarously crude. That affair of the bow which 
won the Duke to admit that Marcel’s social sense was adequate, 
like the affair of Odette and the orchids, would have been under- 
stood by Lady Murasaki, who might, however, have been puzzled 
by the importance .ttached to such a minimum of good manners. 

But if we must have lessons, if the mere conquest of the 
imagination by a world created by the artist is not enough, there 
are lessons in Proust. The reader whose palate is a little re- 
volted by the crude manners of the courts of Berchtesgaden or 
Moscow will find here grounds for comfort. The Daily Worker 
of the future will find lessons in more refined flattery which it 
can use to glorify the genial leader or his heirs. But some of us 
are willing to relax and can do without learning anything of 
immediate social utility from our reading. And no one who has 
ever been really soaked in Proust is ever quite the same again. 
The fixed and rigid views of the characters of ourselves and our 
friends which are impressed on us by our parents and teachers 
dissolve ; the disturbing thought that we ourselves are not 
entirely set in our admirable ways, but had better be vigilant is 
inserted into our minds. We can hardly put the “lesson” of 
Proust at more than that. But the delight of Proust is to be 
found in contemplating an imaginary world with its own con- 
sistency and power of persuasion, and it is the great merit of this 
book that it recalls for the devotee the delights of past days and 
by its sincere enthusiasm may win new readers. 

It musi be said, however, that the definitive English book on 
Proust has yet to be written. Mr. Leon has zeal, but he has 
not enough knowledge. For example, the Dreyfus case is central 
to the problem of Proustian chronology. Yet Mr. Leon tells 
the story of the case inaccurately and with no real canception of its 
complexity. His bibliography does not contain the journals of 
Jules Renard, or of André Gide, or Léon Blum’s Souvenirs sur 
Affaire, or (though this is more excusable), the Cahiers of 
Maurice Barrés. He does not seem to have used that excellent 
academic work, Mademoiselle Delhorbe’s L’Affaire Dreyfus et 
les écrivains frangais. He rides to death his hobby-horse of the 
profound influence of Ruskin on Proust and ignores almost com- 
pletely the influence of his French masters, above all of Balzac 
and Saint-Simon. He is careless about points over which Proust 
took special care. He even commits two solecisms specifically 
teproved (unless my memory fails me) by M. de Charlus. He 
refers to the “ Emperor of Germany ” and to “de Charlus.” He 
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tells us next to nothing about Proust’s paternal and maternal 
relations, and, although he gives a few generalities about Proust’s 
Jewish connexions, he ignores the significance of the racial 
origin of most of the boys whom Proust knew at the Lycée Con- 
dorcet. Had he been sent to the Collége Stanislas, Proust might 
have had a different literary career. Proust, though a difficult 
writer, was not in the portions of his book that he revised, a 
careless or banal writer. Mr. Leon is both. He has a magnetic 
attraction for clichés and is at times so careless as to be unin- 
telligible or misleading. 

There is another criticism to be made of this book Mz. Leon 
1s not snob enough to note as carefully as Proust did the grada- 
tions of good society. Proust, who was so careful to distinguish 
between the nobility of Robert de Saint-Loup and that of the 
Prince de Borodino, would have been distressed at the poor sense 
of discrimination shown here. And is it right in a serious book on 
Proust to evade the problem of the nature of Marcel’s love 
affairs? Do the very names Andrée, Gilberte, Albertine suggest 
nothing to Mr. Leon? The sexual theme of Proust is not the 
mere “contagion of the world’s slow stain” as exemplified in 
the degeneration of Saint-Loup end the rest, but the entry of 
nearly all his characters into the cities of the plain. Mr. Leon 
has many merits as a salesman for his much admired author, 
but at times he reminds me of the curé whose amateur study 
of place-names was exposed by Brichot. D. W. BROGAN. 


Flagons of Comfort 
Stay Me With Flagons. By Maurice Healy. (Michael Joseph. 
ros. 6d. 

Mr. Mavrice HEALy has written «a book after Professor 
Saintsbury’s heart, and I doubt if there is any compliment 
which would please him more. Stay Me With Flagons is really 
a work of propaganda, all the more precious because there is 
never a word of preaching in it. It is inspired by a benign 
wisdom, a comfortable outlook on life and an understanding 
of its blessings, which befits a man of catholic experience and 
sympathies. The author has the rare gift of writing as he talks, 
and the reader can see him pondering over the miracle of a 
great wine and thanking God for it, though he may not agree 
as to the letter-box through which the gratitude should pass. 

There are arts for the eye and the ear, and the art of touch 
seems to be the privilege of lovers. No one has yet discovered 
for the sister senses of taste and smell a more perfect art than 
the appreciation of wine. Those who accept this statement will 
probably agree with Mr. Healy that “Claret . . . is the wine.” 
Listen to his eulogy of the queen of wines and give life to the 
written word by imagining the rich brogue with which he would 
pronounce it over the perfect bottle ‘ike a pontifical benedicuon : 

It is almost infinite in its variety. 

It is lovely in its colour, lovely in its fragrance, lovely in its 
flavour, lovely in its companionship ‘ It is essentially an 
intellectual wine. 

After such words no claret-lover could be tempted to argue 
with Mr. Healy about his exceptional predilection for the 1912 
vintage. One can even forgive him for being interested in an 
cffort to produce a French equivalent for Port from the grapes 
of Bordeaux—as though Cette did not produce a sufficiency of 
abominations labelled Porto from any must that may be available. 

A discussion about tastes implies difference, and I feel Mr. 
Healy is indulging in that glorious Irish contradictious humour 
which gives him an affection for mildew—* I suspect that I must 
like mildew, for I never drank a 1912 that I did not enjoy "— 
when he gives pride of place to the wines of the Palatinate over 
those of the Rheingau. He recalls a Forster of 1921 as the 
Rhine wine to which he looks back with most affection. He 
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Chateau Yquem, hinting with a 
negative concealed in the phrase 
the Palatinate wine was almost, if 
not quite, as magnificent as an Yquem of some unmentioned 
vintage. I have tasted these marvels of complicated tastes and 
odours, but the best of them have just a nuance of vulgarity 
and obviousness for all their splendour. Yquem at its best 
may be accused of “extravagance du parfait,” but the fiercest 
foe of sweetness in wine could not throw into its teeth the insult 
of Teutonic vulgarity. Nor could that charge hold good against 
the great wines of the Rheingau, whose beauty is based on the 
austerity of the Riesling grape. 

Mr. Healy has enriched our meagre wine vocabulary with a 
most valuable word—“fumosity.” English writers about wine 
have always been handicapped because they felt that most of 
their readers would not realise what they meant by the gunflint 
savour. “Fumosity” seems to me to describe exactly that 
curious appeal in certain wines, which reminds one of the days 
when as children we struck flints together to produce a spark. 

Mr. Healy chooses Pouilly, the Pouilly qualified as Fuissé, 
Solutré or Chaintré, as a representative white Burgundy. He 
is well aware that it is a Maconnais, and therefore no more than 
a cousin of the Céte d’Or, but he assures his readers that it 
was a Pouilly which first opened his eyes to the excellence of 
white Burgundies. Personally, I have enjoyed many delightful 
Pouilly’s, but I have always felt that a great gulf is fixed between 
them and glorious Moatrachet with its gallant follower, Meur- 
sault. Few wines have tastes so distinctive as those of 
Montrachet and Meursault, but I have never been able to connect 
them with the Pouilly flavour. I almost suspect that Mr. Healy’s 
memory of Pouilly as the typical white Burgundy has led him so 
far astray as to omit Montrachet from his list of white wines 
worthy of being treated as reverently as the great red wines of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy, leaving the rather odd selection of 
Sauternes, Hock and Tokay. 

There are many minor points on which wine-lovers may be 
inclined to argue with Mr. Healy, but they will all enjoy his 
book, which remains an abiding joy for all who believe that 
the fermented juice of the grape is one of the most precious gifts 
of God to man. H. WARNER ALLEN. 


The Portuguese in Africa 
South-East Africa, 1488-1530. By Eric Axelson. (Longmans. 15s.) 


Tue Republic of Portugal has lately been celebrating the 8o0oth 
anniversary of the foundation in 1140 of the Portuguese nation 
and the 300th anniversary of the restoration in 1640 of its 
national independence. ‘The publication of this learned book 
by Dr. Axelson, of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johan- 
nesburg, dealing with the romantic story of Portuguese explora- 
tion, about the beginning of the sixteenth century, is fiserefore 
peculiarly opportune ; and because the way of the Portuguese 
navigators to the East took them round the coasts of Africa, it 
is no less appropriate that the work should be that of a South 
African student. It is the fruit of years of intensive research into 
original authorities in the Portuguese archives and in other great 
libraries: it is exhaustively documented, and the claim made for 
it in the “ Foreword ” by Professor Fouche that it will form the 
indispensable basis for all future research in this field is amply 
justified. 

The story opens with the Arab occupation of the South-Eastern 
seaboard of Africa in the Middle Ages. It was after the fall of 
Ceuta, with its “rich harvest of Arabian maps and charts,” that 
Henry the Navigator’s intense interest in naval exploration was 
aroused ; and the history of the Portuguese African adventurers 
is mainly that of their establishment of forts or “ factories ” among 
the Arabs, who themselves traded with the natives of the interior 
for the gold which the Portuguese required for their commerce 
with India. 

That Bartholomeu Dias in 1487 rounded the southern point 
of Africa and discovered the Cape of Good Hope on his way 
back, that Vasco da Gama followed in 1497 and made his way to 
wonder, 


compares it cunningly with 
delicious use of the double 
“the lie of a negative ” that 


India is known to most people; but how many, we 

have heard of Pedro da Covilha, who in 1487 travelled from 
Alexandria through Cairo to Aden and thence to India? And 
how many know of the padroes, those cross-crowned pillars 


which the explorers put up on the coast to establish the points 
which they had succeeded in reaching, to afford landmarks for 
later vessels, and to stake out a claim for Portuguese sovereignty 
in the neighbouring waters. It has been reserved for Dr. Axelson 
to discover the remains of the padras put up by Bartholomeu 
Dias himself on a promontory near the mouth of the Bushman’s 
River, which for 450 years had lain lost to knowledge. 

Most interesting, too, is the account of the exploration in 1514 
by Antonio Fernandes of what is now part of Southern Rhodesia 
and was then the hinterland, and the most important source of 
supply, of Sofala, the centre of the gold trade; but the main 
theme of the book is the forcible establishment of the Portuguese 
posts on the coast with an eye to a monopoly of that trade. The 
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story is darkened by the record of much bloodshed and oppre. 
sion, begun by Vasco da Gama himself. None of the nations 
whose pioneers went forth in the Age of Discovery can claim 
that their methods were always gentle, and Portuguese interegts 
themselves in the end suffered in consequence through the im. 
poverishment and extinction of the Arab traders. Nevertheles, 
the history is one of high endeavour and wonderful achievement; 
and this volume, though intended primarily for the student, should 
find many other readers among those who care for the legend of 


Africa. DouGAL MALcoLm, 
Pope Today 
The Rape of the Lock. By Alexander Pope. Vol. II. of th 


Twickenham Edition. Edited by Geoffrey Tillotson. (Methuen. 16s) 
Tue difficulty with Pope is that he was so tremendously, go 
rigorously of his own age. If we read him today with p*easure, 
it is chiefly because, in this period of distracted searching, his 
definiteness is so refreshing, his modulations so exquisite. We 
welcome him also because with our own poets tending so much 
to personal association, all his allusions are public, or discover- 
able. But still he remains enclosed in his own age; he does not 
overlap as Swift does. It is his great demerit that in summing up 
an age with unsurpassable brilliance, he never looks forward, 
Even his romanticism, that of Eloisa to Abelard or of The 
Unfortunate Lady (both in this volume) is a romanticism already 
lived. 

Yet there is a genuineness in Pope, which must be sought in 
the undertones. There is a meaning in the delicious fooling of 
The Rape of the Lock, industriously scholarly as it is. But we 
have to work to get at it, to soak ourselves so deeply in all that 
words meant to Pope, that even such a line as 

“The dying gales that pant upon the breeze’ 
does not strike us as ridiculous. We have to learn a vocabulary 
so refined that every word, almost, contains a library of associ- 
ation, a variety cf meaning. Pope pleases the “ pure” poetic 
sense better, perhaps, than any poet: it is what one needs to see 
through poetry that is so difficult to get at. To some the labour 
is worth while, as to Mr. Tillotson, who has done his work 
admirably, though we would expect no less from so delightful a 
writer upon Pope who is also a scholar. 


. 
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Fiction 
The Beauty of the Dead. By H. E. Bates. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Parents Left Alone. By T. O. Beachcroft. (The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) 
Simplicity Jones. 
Christmas at Cold Comfort Farm. 
mans. 8s.) 


IN the remote-seeming days of leisurely and somewhat gluttonous 
Christmas holidays it was an easy reviewer’s gambit to commend 
volumes of short stories as a mild intellectual indulgence not too 
disruptive of the traditional dolce far niente. But this year we 
may offer them with more muscular excuse, as incursions upon 
actuality which can be as brief as conscience decides and which 
may relax imagination variously without undue engrossment upon 
curtailed hours of laziness. 

Mr. Bates is a serious and deliberate artist in the short story; 
Mr. Beachcroft approaches it with less certainty, and _ indeed, 
while allowing himself some lapses, he has moments of great 
sensibility, and at his best is lucid and restrained with an ease 
which makes one marvel at his failure to criticise and blue-pencil 
his work, but which also makes it clear that, although he does not 
work hard enough, he works in his own own right medium. No 
one of the stories in his new collection, with the exception of 
His Fortieth Birthday, has the wholeness or the strongly indivi- 
dualised ring which Mr. Bates imposes upon his work; but 
all have a tenderness which is true, and is manifested by the 
author’s clear unwillingness to manipulate first apprehensions so 
as to fit a formula. Where he attempts too much adjustment of 
an idea—as in the very touching story, The Erne From The 
Coast, the reader feels some of his uneasiness, and is not fully 
satisfied. In this book’s eponymous story, too, it appears to me 
that a beautifully stated emotion is not resolved with sufficient 
austerity ; the author seems to fumble for a generalisation at the 
last minute, as if losing courage before the personal truth. The 
author’s trouble seems, curiously, to be a kind of last-minute 
diffidence, as if he said to some plaitudinous critic: “I see 
what you mean ; very likely you’re right ”—thus forsaking passion 
and inevitably losing interest. But none of this uncertainty is 
anywhere in His Fortieth Birthday, which is a delicate small 
vessel of truth and love. 

Mr. Bates writes much more firmly and successfully, looking 
inward always to his own conviction. Since his stories have 3 
great variety of shape and mood not all will equally please any 
one reader, but nearly all have the quality of memorability. To 
praise them somewhat flatfootedly, all are stories which one 


By Martin Armstrong. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


By Stella Gibbons. (Long- 
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AND ALLIED HOUSES 


% Laughter & Wit 


W. HEATH ROBINSON & CECIL HUNT’S 
How to Make the Best of Things 


Everybody's gift book—a riot of laughter that will make you ‘* Go to it *’ again and 
again with a smile. Profusely illustrated 6/- 


LEONARD RUSSELL and a brilliant team of 
modern authors English Wits 


Observer : ** Altogether a capital and readable book. About the great wits from 
Pope to Bernard Shaw. Superbly printed and bound 8/6 


BRUCE BAIRNSFATHER & IAN DALRYMPLE’S 


Thebook of the famous film, with all Old Bill's adventures Old Bill & Son 
and memories of the last war. INustrated 7/6 


% Heroism, War 
CAPT. A. O. POLLARD, V.C.’s Epic Deeds of the R.A.F. 


The inspiring story of the R.A.F. in this war, up to the collapse of France 


Fully illustrated, 7/6 
SIR HARRY BRITTAIN’S 





Come the Three Corners 


The striking story and essential facts of the achievements of the Empire overseas 
since war began Iiustrated, 7/6 


E. KEBLE CHATTERTON’S The Epic of Dunkirk 


The first Story of the great withdrawal of the B.E.F from the seafaring point of view. 
Times : ‘* An epic of the sea that will ring down time. Wlustrated, 10/6 
CHARLES GARDNER’S A.A.S.F. 
The full story of our Advanced Air Striking Force in France, containing the truth 
of many hitherto unpublished incidents. By the famous B.B.C. observer. 
30 illustrations, 7/6 
PEGGY SCOTT British Women in the War 
“A thorough discursive survey.""—Manchester Evening News. 
Fully illustrated, 7/6 


SIR RONALD STORRS and PHILIP GRAVES’ 
Quarterly Record of the War. 3 vols. 


Times Lit. Supp. : ‘* Charged with action . . . most reliably informed . . . These 
valuable volumes cover the war on all its fronts."’ Illustrated, 8/6 each volume. 
GENERAL DE GAULLE’S The Army of the Future 
Sunday Times : “* The touch of genius."" Times : ** A brilliant book by a first-class 
thinker.’ 3/6 


*& Religion 
ETHEL MANNIN’S Christianity—or Chaos ? 


A restatement of Religion—a non-sectarian, controversial, challenging new book 
on the hopelessness of modern materialism and the necessity for a spiritual 
revolution 7/6 


NAZISM VERSUS CHRISTIANITY 


The story of the failure of Hitler's persecution of ; iali 
Christianity in Germany (Skeffington) 7/6 by Mario Bendiscioli 


% Verse and Prose 
DAILY TELEGRAPH MISCELLANY by J. B. Firth 


Books of Today : ** No finer or more apposite anthology (verse and prose) has ever 
appeared in our language . . . a marvel of value . . . deserving of the summit of 





praise. Already 3 times reprinted. 3/6 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE Poems of Two Wars 
A nicely produced gift book that contains many fine poems. Ij- 


ox Reminiscences 
NAOMI JACOB’S Me - in War Time 


More brilliant reminiscences by the author of ‘*Me"’ (38 thousand) and ‘* Me 
Again "' (10 thousand). The story of her journey in a collier back from Italy at 
the outbreak of war. A brave and cheerful book. 18/- 


COL. The Rt. Hon. J. C. WEDGWOOD’S 
Memoirs of a Fighting Life 

With a foreword by Mr. Winston Churchill. Amazingly frank reminiscences by a 

man who has known everyone, been everywhere and done everything. 18/- 


ADMIRAL SIR GUY GAUNT?’S The Yield of the Years 


The story of the British Chief of Intelligence in the U.S.A. during the last war. 
Sunday Times : ‘* Exciting narrative . his story is full of zest."’ Mlustrated, 18/- 


ELINOR MORDAUNT’S Hobby Horse 


Evening Standard : ** One of the bravest women... This is her testament . = 
trated by abundant anecdotes from her own adventurous career."’ 


TREVOR WIGNALL’S Never a Dull Meusat 


Characteristically witty and pungent reminiscences of the famous sporting journal- 
ist —anecdotes of cricket, boxing, football, Fleet Street and Hollywood. 10/6 


MADAME PILSUDSKI’S Memoirs 


The memoirs of one of the greatest women of our time. Evening Standard: 
“Moving and eloquent.’ Times: ‘‘Extremely well told...Remarkable, illuminating.” 
Book Societv Recommendation. (Hurst & Blackett) 10/6 


CHARLES FOX GARDINER’S Doctor at Timberline 


Evening Standard: *‘ Here is the Wild West at its wildest and wooliest."’ By a 
pioneer doctor. Wiustrated, 16/- 


JULIA NEILSON’S This for Remembrance 


*The most fascinating book of theatrical reminiscences that has been published 
for a very long time.’’"—Reynolds. ‘* Assures al! playgoers of an evening of delight."’ 
—Evening Stordard. Ilustrated (Hurst & Blackett) 18/- 


MATHESON LANG’S Mr. Wu Looks Back 


Memoirs of an actor-manager. Sunday Times : ‘* Mr. Matheson Lang tells his story 
Illustrated (Stanley Paul) 15/- 


with engaging simplicity and generosity."’ 


Hundreds of New Novels by the greatest living authors. 


yevevree HUTCHINSON: 


%* Travel and Adventure 
OSA JOHNSON’S | Married Adventure 


The story of Osa and Martin Johnson, greatest photographers of wild life. Evening 
Standard: ** Anyone who loves romance of dangerous living must revel in her 


book. 84 magnificent illustrations, 10/6 
CARL R. RASWAN’S Drinkers of the Wind 
Manchester Evening News : 


“This thrilling autobiography + «+ enchanting and 
adventurous horseback travels across the desert.’ Illustrated, 18/- 


JAMES B. McNIEL’S The Contrabandits 


Revelations of an amateur gun-runner. Sunday Mercury: ‘* The adventures 
are exciting and the character sketches excellent.’ 


: Profusely illustrated (John Long) 16/- 
HAL PINK’S 


Bill Guppy 
Evening Standard : ** A good book about the wide open spaces .. . of fifty years in 
the wilds.’ 


Illustrated, 12/6 


SYDNEY R. MONTAGUE’S | Lived with the Eskimos 


Cavalcade : ‘‘ An exciting, eminently readable story of fascinating adventure.”’ 


Profusely illustrated (Jarrolds) 12/6 
% The art of reading 
MORTIMER J. ADLER’S 


Sixty thousand Americans bought this book within a few weeks. 
it doubles the enjoyment and profit from all other reading. 


% Pages from History 
MAXIME DU CAMP’S Paris after the Prussians 


A vivid account of the violence that swept Paris under the 1871 commune, trans- 


lated by Philip A. Wiikins. - 
PHILIP A. WILKINS Behind the French C.1.D. 
furnish exciting 


Observer: ‘* These vividly related records of French crime... 
histories."* 


H. DYSON CARTER’S 


** The amazing history of Hudson Bay ... 


danger.’’—Manchester Evening News. 0 
ALFRED DODD’S The Marriage of Elizabeth Tudor 


A State secret is revealed : evidence being supplied to show that Queen Elizabeth 
Tudor was the mother of Bacon and Essex. 16 pp unique illustrations (Rider) 12/6 


% England 
Ss. P. B. MAIS There'll Always Be An England 


A book of walks and rides and exploration in country and town—a reminder of 
the things that endure in free England. Fully illustrated, 7/6 


% Scientific and Technical Books 


DR. EDGAR SCHIELDROP’S 
The Conquest of Space and Time Series No. 4. The Air. 


ingham Post : ** Of mature appeal many first-rate illustrations." 


WEATHER PREDICTION by Major R. M. heaton” 
F.R.Met. Soc. 


Complete information and instruction in non-technical language, enabling the man- 
in-the-street to foretell the weather. 47 illustrations and charts, 10/6 


DRY BATTERIES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM 
by G. Bernard Hughes 


Every single fact to enable the potential manufacturer to produce all kinds of dry 
batteries without technical training or large plant. Illustrated, 6/- 


POISON by Hugo Glaser 


**A mine of information. No medical man could fail to learn something useful 
86 


from it."’—Medical Press 
a a | * Illustrated Gift Books for Children 
WIZARD of OZ 


Complete story of film. Colour illustrations 5/- 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
Superb gift, with story, cut-out and painting 








How to Read a Book 
Why ? Because 
(Jarrolds) 8/6 





15/- 
Sea of Destiny 


a remarkable warning against a war 





























To) {£5 pages in one. 3/6 
Charming animal stories with full-colour drawings 
FIGGLES FROG SEES LIFE 5/- 
NIGGS, THE LITTLE BLACK RABBIT 5/- 
ANNABELLE AND AUGUSTUS 5/- 
THE VOYAGE TO THERE AND BACK 3/6 
Iilustrated stories and verse for the very young 
THE WITCH OF THE GREEN GLASS MOUNTAIN 2/6 
WOODLAND VERSE 3/6 
Junior Book Club Choice 
WHO WAS OLD WILLY? A mystery story by Milward Kennedy 3/6 
The Romantic Story Series 
THE IRON ROAD 6/- 
THE AIR IS THE FUTURE CAREER 6/- 
MOTOR RACING 3/6 
THE COUNTRYSIDE 3/6 
AIR HEROES so 3% 
Boys’ and Girls’ Stories 
THE GOLDEN CAULIFLOWER 3/6 
SIBERIAN GOLD 3/6 
BOY’S LIFE OF COL. LAWRENCE 3/6 
CHUBBY AND PIP 3/6 
THE PYMS AT YARRAMBEAT 3/6 


Seri fer List to 32-36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED 





THE 115th annuai general meeting of the Natioral Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held at the bank’s head office on December roth. 

I'he Most Honourable the Marquess of Zetland, P.C., G.C.S.I.. 
G.C.LE. (governor of the bank), in the course of his speech, said: — 

I wish to give expression to the deep regret of the directors occa- 
sioned by the sudden death of the Marquess of Lothian, who will be 
well remembered as Governor of the Bank for some few years until 
obliged to relinquish the office on appointment as Ambassador in 
Washington. I would also refer to the death of Lord Abertay 
and of Mr. Charles Ker, LL.D., D.L., who had been a member of 
the board for many years. 

The period covered by the accounts in your hands embraces a full 
twelve months of the war in which our country and Empire are so 
vitally engaged, and the results have been affected by the increased 
taxation which it has been necessary to impose towards meeting the 
colossal war expenditure. This greater tax upon our revenue has 
been to a considerable extent offset by the larger resources at our 
disposal and the more extensive business passing through our hands, 
and the profits have been well maintained at £279,434, only some 
£3,000 less than those of the previous year, results which in the 
opinion of your directors are very satisfactory. 


Tue Divipenps 

They recommend that dividends be now declared at the rate of 
16 per cent. per annum on the Consolidated Capital Stock and at the 
rate of § per cent. per annum on the “A” Stock, which is held by 
the public, absorbing, less tax, £112,700, and that the balance of 
£838,097 be carried forwaid to the present year’s accounts. 

A noteworthy feature in the balance-sheet itself is the high figure 
reached by the notes of the bank in circulation, which stood on 
November rst at £4,190,678, an increase of approximately £900,000 
over the figures of a year ago. Her: is unmistakable evidence of the 
extent to which Scottish industry is expanding its output and 
devoting its energies to the nation’s war effort. The deposits like- 
wise show the substantial increase of fully £.4,000,000 and stand also 
at the highest figure in the bank’s history, namely, £41,959,000, not- 
withstanding the substantial support accorded by our customers to 
Government loans and War Savings schemes. Acceptances, endorse- 
ments and other obligations on account of clients are higher by 
£500,000 at £2,851,000 

It has long been the custom at these meetings to offer some review 
of the state of trade and industry at home and overseas. but in 
present circumstances our considerstion of business conditions must 
inevitably follow different lines. An examination of the causes of 
the general decline in banking advances reveals some of the effects 
of the war upon the normal peace-time activities of the country, but 
it may be mentioned that the Government is making use of the 
resources of the banks to help in financing the war by borrowing 
from them on Treasury deposit receipts, which accounts for the new 
item under that name appearing in the balance-sheet. 


Excess Prorits Tax 

There are ample indications that industry is at present fully occu- 
pied, largely no doubt with war work; but I am not so sure that 
adequate thou ;ht is yet being given to the conditions which will 
be likely to prevail when the flow of war orders comes to an end 
and the inevitable problems of the post-war period have to be 
faced. Little forethought is required to bring home to us the supreme 
importance of every branch of industry being thoroughly equipped 
when that time comes, both technically and financially, to cope with 
the difficulties that are bound 19 arise in connection with the change- 
over from war-time to peace-time conditions; anc it seems to me 
open to question whether the nature of these problems has been fully 
borne in mind by those who have had the responsibility of devising 
various measures of taxation and I entertain the gravest doubts 
whether in the case of the Excess Profits Tax the Government’s 
second thoughts were best. If Excess Profits Tax is to continue to 
be levied at 100 per cent., how are our industries to be able to re- 
place machinery and equipment w«rn out by the continued pressure 
of output during the war? 

Some concession is surely called for in fairness to the large number 
of cases where businesses were only a year or two ago emerging 
from the period of depression and have such a low standard of profit, 
if any at all, that they will be deprived of practically the whole of 
the profits which they have for years struggled to earn. New enter- 
prise is likewise unduly and inequi:ably penalised. The small per- 
centage of revenue which would be involved in this modification of 
the 100 per cent. tax would be more than compensated by thus 
placing industry on a footing to tackle post-war problems. 


STAFF 


There are now 318 members of our staff serving with the Forces, 


and already 3 have lost their lives in their country’s cause. Their 
families and relatives have our sincere sympathy. No fewer than 13 
of our staff are prisoners in enemy hands, and our thoughts often 


turn to them in their plight. The large number of women who have 


joined our ranks temporarily to fill the places of men on active 
service are giving a good account of themselves. The directors wish 
to convey to the permanent staff who are still with us their high 
appreciation of the good work they have done and continue to do 
during longer hours and under more difficult conditions than in 
normal times 


report was unanimously adopted, 
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desires to discuss after reading. For instance, The Loved Ong 
Having reflected upon it, one reader is at a loss to explain why 
the bright and poignant climb to a necessary excitement ends jn 
fact in resentment of the given climax, in a sense of disbelief 
and disappointment ; yet the story stays in the mind, vividly 
pointed, its physical features significant and clear. In another 
way The Little Jeweller disappoints ; it is presented with attack, 
and it holds the attention throughout—but it is not resolved 
according to promise; it becomes merely touching when we 
expected it to be a harder thing—interpretative. This is not true 
of The Bridge, which is technically perhaps the best story in the 
book, and which is emotionally very fine and firm in conclusion, 
It is courageously conceived ; to give the narration of this painful 
story of two sisters into the hands of the younger, the temporarily, 
ironically, victorious one, to keep the telling thus entirely within 
the egoistic and provincial limits of one feminine mind and yet 
to thicken the whole fabric with its own inherent symbolism, 
its relation to scene and season, and to reveal in full the marked 
character of the victim-sister—both are victims—is a triumphant 
display of control. The Bridge is without question a masterly 
short story, full in itself, yet always contained, in its place, and 
leaving a great sense of painful life before and after its chosen 
statement. 

Other stories in this collection give variously, ingeniously, this 
sense of being the hazarded moment of a particular life on which 
the author’s searchlight happened to fall. In the story called 
The Beauty Of The Dead, this happens to be a moment of 
conclusion, and so—giving us with great skill a whole married 
life of increasing sordidness and eccentricity—Mr. Bates, invoking 
the silence of snow and night and loneliness, gives us, with per- 
missible, grave lyricism, the end of a life and a relationship, and 
the sum of two characters. And there is a story called Quartette, 
catching a hidden situation at its flood and hardly stating it, which, 
for precision of illuminatory detail combining with fluidity of 
feeling and the sense of troubled life beyond the selected 
enunciation, could not easily be over-praised. 

Mr. Martin Armstrong’s very efficient, bright stories do not 
attempt more than brief entertainment, and within their clearly 
bound limits they are very readable, amusing and vivid. Miss 
Stella Gibbons’ collection is quite entertaining also, in softer, 
feminine vein, but it was perhaps a pity to revisit Cold Comfort 
Farm even for a Christmas laugh. A very good joke needs no 
rider. Kate O'BRIEN. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
MARKETS are quiet, but they are good underneath. Invasion talk, 
plus the normal holiday influences, are inhibiting would-be buyers, 
and I doubt whether we shall see much activity in Throgmorton 
Street before the end of the year. It is very rare indeed, however, 
for a new year to open without some attempt at optimism, and 
1941 starts with the solid advantage of a substantial pay-out for 
requisitioned American stocks on January 14th. 
BARCLAYS BANK (D.C. AND O.) 

At the meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) the chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, showed that last year’s 
satisfactory earnings were based on a high level of economic 
activity in South Africa. Loss of Continental markets which 
formerly absorbed a large proportion of the Union’s wool and 
maize exports had been made good by arrangements under which 
these two commodities were being sold to Great Britain. Sir 
John emphasised the immense significance of the measures taken 
by the British Government to purchase so many of the primary 
products and surpluses which may be offering. While this policy 
had the effect at the outset of preventing any undue rise in prices, 
it was of great help to producers in the long run in giving them 
an assured and stable market. 

SCOTTISH BANKER ON E.P.T. 

At the National Bank of Scotland meeting the Marquess of 
Zetland added his voice to the growing chorus of criticism of 
100 per cent. Excess Profits Tax. If E.P.T. is maintained at this 
rate, how will industry be able to replace machinery and equip- 
ment worn out by continued pressure during the war? He 
thought the only satisfactory solution was a reduction of the 
100 per cent. rate which would also have the desirable effect of 
providing a much-needed inducement to traders to keep costs 
down. Discussing the bank’s advances, he disclosed that, in 
spite of the reduction in the total, credit had been extended 
“more largely than usual” to the distributive trades in the 
financing of heavier stocks. 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY 

During the year to June 30th the South West Africa Company 
has not only doubled its dividend at 10 per cent., but considerably 
strengthened its financial position. In his survey at last week’s 
meeting Mr. Sidney Hunter Boileau explained in detail the state 

(Contiued on page 710.) 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA COMPANY 





DISTRIBUTION OF 10 PER CENT. 





THE annual general meeting of the South West Africa Company, 
Limited, was held on Friday, December 20th, at 2 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. 

Mr. S. H. Boileau (managing director) presided in the unavoidable 
absence of Sir Dougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), and 
read the speech prepared by the latter, in the course of which it was 
staed that on the debit side of the balance-sheet the issued capital 
was unaltered at £531,807. As shareholders were aware, special 
resolutions were passed by them in October the effect of which would 
be to reduce the issved capital to £354,538 by the return of 6s. 8d. 
per share on each share now in issue. That repayment could not, 
however, take effect until the sanction of the court, for which 
application was being made, had been obtained. 


The investment reserve account, £105,089, showed a reduction of 
£44,911 on last year’s figure of £150,000. The difference represented 
the actual loss sustained by realising certain of their investments. 
That was necessary in order that funds should be available for the 
capital repayment, and, further, the directors made certain alterations 
in the portfolio of investments with the object of changing from 
undated into dated securities, which in their opinion was a desirable 
course in present circumstances. 


RESERVE ACCOUNT 

The item “General reserve account, £50,000,” was a new one. 
The directors considered the creation of such a reserve a prudent and 
necessary step, in view of existing uncertainties. 

“Land sales suspense account, £29,661,” as shareholders were 
aware, Was a reserve against a similar amount which appeared on the 
credit side of the balance-sheet as “ Urpaid purchase money of farms 
and townlots sold.” That showed a slight increase over last year’s 


CREATION OF A GENERAI 


figure of £29,204. New farm sales effected during the year, less 
farm instalments received in the same period, accounted for the 


difierence. It might be noted that they had placed no value upon 
Damaraland Concessions, although that included inter alia freehold 
land to an extent of nearly 1,000,000 acres. 


“Abenab mining plant, main shaft, &c.,” at £20,696, showed an 
increase of rather over £9,000 on last year’s figure of £11,448, that 
increase being accounted for by the cost of deepening the main shaft 
and the purchase of certain additional plant, less depreciation 
written off. 

INVESTMENT DEPRECIATION 

“Investments and shares in other companies at or under cost” at 
£391,289 showed a decrease of £366,874 for the reasons stated above. 
The depreciation of the portfolio of investments at June 30th, 1940, 
was rather less than £91,000, as against the investment reserve account 
of £105,089. Today’s figure of depreciation was substantially less. 
Of the amount shown against “Cash at bank and in hand £336,554,” 
£105,000 had been invested in 2} per cent. National War Bonds 
since the date of the balance-sheet, and the bulk of the remainder 
would be required for the return of capital. 

“ Expenditure, South West Africa,’ showed a decrease of about 
£3,600 on last year’s figure, while “ Expenditure, Europe,” showed 
an increase of about £730. 

On the credit side “Ore sales account,” at £153,624, was higher 
by £4,200. 

As to the appropriation account, after transferring £50,000 to the 
general reserve account and £2,600 to provision for taxation, there 
was left the sum of £99,326, of which £26,590, being 5 per cent. on 
the issued capital, was paid in interim dividend in April. They now 
proposed a final dividend of the same amount, making with the 
interim dividend 10 per cent. for the year, which would leave £46,146 
to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 





RECORD DEPOSITS 





THE fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held on December 23rd at 29 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 

Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G. (the chairman) said: Turning to 
the balance sheet, it will be seen that the current and deposit accounts, 
at £126,500,725, show an increase of nearly £20,000,000 on last year, 
and easily constitute a record figure for this Bank. Cash in hand at 
£42,416,905, has increased by nearly £8,000,000, and represents a 
ratio of approximately 33 per cent. to liabilities. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1940, after 
making provision for taxation and for bad and doubtful debts and 
contingencies, amounted to £423,692, an improvement of approxi- 
mately £9,000 on the previous year. The sum of £154,442 was 
brought forward from October Ist, 1939, making a total to be dealt 
with of £578,134. A sum of £200,000 has been carried to contingency 
account, compared with £170,000 last year. After making this 
appropriation it is proposed to pay a final dividend of 4 per cent. 
(actual) on the cumulative preference shares, less income-tax at 8s. 4d. 
in the £, and 3} per cent. (actual) on the “A” and “B” shares, 
less income-tax at 7s. 4d. in the £, payable on December 28th, 1940, 
leaving £171,936 to be carried forward. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 

In the Union of South Africa the hesitant business outlook which 
followed the outbreak of war had largely disappeared by the end of 
1939, and since then business has continued on quietly steady lines. 
While the future trend of economic activity in the Union must 
necessarily be governed largely by the course of the war, the outlook 
has hopeful features. These various factors, coupled with the sound- 
ness of the Union’s general financial position, which has been stressed 
from time to time by responsible authorities, encourage a confident 
view of the future. 

The 1939-40 tea crop in Nyasaland was very satisfactory, and the 
British Government has contracted for the purchase of the entire 
yield at a fraction of a penny over 1s. per lb. In Mauritius the 
1940-41 sugar crop promises to be a record one. Here, again, the 
British Government has undertaken to purchase the entire yield, with 
the exception of a small amount required for local consumption, and 
the price basis agreed upon should result in a net return to planters 
of approximately £11 I4s. per metric ton. 

Turning to the West Indies and British Guiana, an event of out- 
standing importance has been the leasing of naval and air bases to 
the United States of America. This project, assured as it is of wise 
and tactful handling on the part of all concerned, should be of lasting 
benefit to. the Colonies. Last season’s sugar crop in the West Indies 
and British Guiana was somewhat disappointing, owing to unfavour- 
able weather. The whole of the current crop has been purchased by 
the British Government at a price which shows an improvement on 
that of last year to allow for increased costs of production. 

A brief review of conditions in some of the territories served by 
our Bank underlines once again the immense significance, from the 
economic point of view, of the measures taken by the British Govern- 
ment to purchase so many of the primary products or surpluses Which 
may be offering. While at the outset this policy had the effect of 
restricting any undue rise in prices, it must in the long run be of 
great assistance to producers to whom it gives an assured and stable 
market for their produce. Moreover, the avoidance of inflated prices 
during the war should do much to mitigate reaction when normal 
conditions return. 

I will not presume to deal with the splendid contributions to the 
common cause by the Dominions and Colonies and Egypt and the 
Sudan, but their scope and nature assuredly inspire us to view the 
outcome with confidence. 

It is gratifying to know that the Bank is uniquely placed to play 
its part on the economic and financial side, and I am glad to be 
able to give such a satisfactory report on our past year’s working. 
It gives me the greatest pleasure to express the Board’s warmest 
thanks and appreciation to the various boards overseas, the general 
managers in London and in South Africa, and to the whole of the 
staff for the loyal manner in which they are carrying out their duties 
in particularly trying times. 

In conclusion, I wish to refer especially to the particularly heavy 
burdens which in recent months have fallen upon our Local Control 
Centres. From my knowledge of the men on whom rests the 
responsibility of administering the affairs of this Bank throughout its 
territories overseas, I feel that the shareholders are justified in looking 
forward with confidence to the future progress of their business. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CARRERAS, LIMITED 








PROFITS EXCEED £2,204,000 





THE thirty-seventh annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was 
held on December 20th in London. 
Mr. Edward S. Baron (chairman and managing director), who 


The net profit for the year is {£2,122,379, which is 
yet another record for the company. This result, achieved in a year 
of unprecedented difficulty, is a sure indication of the unvarying 
quality of our products and the reputation which we have won in 
a highly competitive field. 

The profit available for distribution amounts to £2,416,482, from 
which it is necessary to allocate the huge sum of {1,072,955 for 
taxation, Various observations and representations have been made 
recently regarding the 100 per cent. rate of Excess Profits Tax, and 
most of these I would like to endorse. In the case of this company 
our profits in 1936, one of the standard years, were £1,277,000, and 
in successive years there has been an increase, until the past year 
shows a profit of £2,122,000; these are not increases due to war 
conditions but brought about by the progressive development of 
our business. 

It is proposed that a final dividend of 15 per cent. shall be paid, 
making 26; per cent. for the year, which will necessitate reducing 
the carry-forward slightly to £276,447. In spite of the many diffi- 
culties of the past year we are now working at full capacity, and 
with the opening a few weeks ago of an auxiliary factory we are 
abie to produce finished goods to the full quota of tobacco we are 
allowed to clear from bond, which, as you know, is now 90 per cent. 
of former usage. 

Turning to our export trade, the policy we have followed with 
our oversea business during many years has proved to be of great 
benefit to the company. First, all our oversea factories are in the 
Ermipire ; and secondly, our losses through customers in enemy- 
occupied countries are negligible. Thanks to our wonderful Navy 
we are still abie to ship considerable quantities of our goods to 
several parts of the world 

Looking buck over the past year, we are thankful to 
theough so well and to have escaped all but very 
to our buildings. 

We are very conscious of the fact that there will be many difficulties 
and problems to be faced in the coming year, but with the exce!lent 
co-operation of our staff and workers your board feel that they can 
meet them with courage and confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 
EXPANSION OF UTILITY UNDERTAKINGS 


presided, said: 


have come 
minor damage 








INCREASED PROFITS 


ADDRESSING the sharehoiders of First Garden City, Limited, on 
Dsecember 27th, Mr. Eric Macfayden, M.A., J.P., after paying a warm 
tiioute to his predecessor in the chair, Sir E. Bonham-Carter, who 
renains a yo said that the vital statistics of Letchworth were 
unique: an infant mortality rate of 37 per 1,000 live births, against 50, 
fe. England and Wales; maternal mortality nil for the ninth year in 
svccession; birth-rate, 14.59, and death-rate, 9.7. For peace or war, 
Letchworth had pointed the way to a better distribution of popula- 
ton, 

Dealing with the company’s utility undertakings he continued: 
Consumption of gas has risen from 140,000,000 to 152,000,000 cubic 
fee Over 27,000,000 units of electricity were sold, consumption 
having doubled in the last six years. Substantial outlays had to be 


incurred on sa‘eguarding continuity of supplies of both gas and 
ele tricity, and higher fuel costs had to be faced, to cover which a 
smail increase in the charges for both gas and electricity were 
necessary. Cosis were higher at the waterworks, too, and for similar 


reasons, but the charges for water remain so far unaltered In 
the case of the gas-works we have thought it prudent to provide for 
depreciation on a somewhat more liberal scale than hitherto. ‘The 
electricity plant and the waterworks have been depreciated on the 
same basis as in the past. 

Our farms are in good heart, 
modernisation of farm buildings. 
balance to credit of the estate profit and loss account to which both 
property and ground-rents contributed. This is the delayed result 
of earlier developments; uner existing circumstances estate develop- 
ment is virtua'ly at a standstill 


and further progress was made in the 
There ts a further rise in the 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS. 
Issued shares and cebentures as shown in the balance-sheet are 
unchanged and call for no comment except that the outstanding 


balance of Four-and-a-Half per Cent, De>entures has been reduced 
to £5,380, rep:vment of which has been extenced to 1945. Our 

ed assets stand at £1,606,207, as compared with £1,578,751 a year 
ago, and the balance-sheet total is now {1,792,013 

The result for the period was a profit of {34.007 Is. I1d., as 
against £25,928 14s. 2d. The whole of this improvement, however, 
has been absorbed by the provision—{12,s;00—which we are advised 
it will be prudent this year to make for taxation. After paying our 
usual § per cent. dividend we shall be left with a carry-forward of 
£43,096 I§s. 11d. as compared with £42,587 2s. 3d. a year ago. And 
we have the satisfaction of knowing that the company is making a 


handsome contribution to the Exchequer in the hour of its need. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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of the investment reserve account. A reduction in this item from 
£150,000 to £105,089 reflected the actual loss sustained by 
realising certain investments. This had been done to make funds 
available for the capital repayment, while alterations in the por. 
folio had been made with the object of changing from undated 
into dated securities. He disclosed that the depreciation on the 
investment portfolio at June 30th was rather less than £91,000 
aS against an investment reserve account of £105,089. Today 
the depreciation is substantially reduced. 
CONSTABLE, HART RECOVERY 

Constable, Hart and Company, the road constructors and con- 
tractors, have sprung a pleasant surprise this year by doubling 
their dividend at 8 per cent. Earnings for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th showed a sharp recovery at £23,264, against £13,199, 
both these figures being struck after taxation. The 8 per cent, 
dividend was paid out of available earnings of I5 per cent. and 
£15,000 has gone to general reserve. ‘This reserve, as Mr. H. H. 
Holmes, the chairman, explained at the meeting, has been reduced 
by £24,000, the directors having decided to write off the com- 
pany’s interests in land development schemes. A sum of £16,500 
has been written off shareholdings in land companies and £7,500 
have been drawn from general reserve to cover debts owed by 
land companies. As to trading prospects, Mr. Holmes was 
cautiously confident. Although war has caused a great falling 
off of contracts for country and local authorities, it had also brought 
sharp increases in work done for Government departments. 

CARRERAS PROSPECTS 

Year after year Carreras, the tobacco manufacturers, establish 
new records of gross earnings. In the year to October 31st gross 
profits rose from £2,085,960 to £2,204,970. So deeply has taxation 
eaten into these earnings, however, that the net profit, after 
taxation, was down from £1,411,627 to £1,030,316 and the 
ordinary dividend has been reduced from 30 to 26} per cent. At 
the annual meeting Mr. Edward S. Baron made no secret of the 
difficult conditions in which the combine is now operating. He 
showed that the strong position built up before the war in relation 
to stocks of leaf had been weakened partly by losses from enemy 
action. The point had now been reached when substantial re- 
plenishments of stocks were essential if the company was to meet 
demand at the current high rate. He, therefore, put in a plea 
for a relaxation of the import and currency restrictions which 
now covered the purchases of tobacco from America. 


COMPANY MEETING 


CONSTABLE, HART AND CO. 
INCREASED PROFITS 


of Constable, Hart and 
17th, at Caxton Hall, 








general meeting 
held on December 


annual 
was 


THE thirty-sixth 
Company, Limited, 
London. 

Mr. H. H. Holmes, the chairman, who presided, said: A perusal 
of the balance-sheet will show you the action that has been taken 
in connexion with our shareholding in land development —— 
and money owing to us by them. War conditions have resulted i 
an almost complete cessation of sales of land for building ani 
Accordingly, your board considered it necessary that a careful in- 
vestigation should be made as to the effect of these conditions on 
these items in our balance-sheet. Acting on the report of an expert 
of high repute your board has considered it advisable to wipe off 
against general reserve the whole of the shareholding in the land 
companies, £16,500, together with £7,500 of the debr. 

The profit for the year is £30,247, as against £16,044 for the 
previous 12 months. Most of the Sepertuments of the company have 
been, and continue to be, extremely busy in their various spheres. 
The value of work in hand at the end of September, 1940, consti- 
tutes a record for the company. 

Viewing the whole position with all due care and prudence, your 
board has no hesitation in recommending for your approval an in- 
creased dividend for the year at 8 per cent., as against 4 per cent. 
for the previous year. It is proposed to transfer £15,000 from the 
profits of the year to general reserve account, making that account 
£21,000 all told, leaving the carry-forward at £19,131. 

Shareholders will doubtless wish to know something of the likely 
effect of the excess profits tax on possible future dividends. It is 
only fair to warn you that even were the company to have an ex- 
ceedingly good year’s trading the incidence of this tax and other 
taxation makes it unlikely that a dividend as high as 8 per cent. 
would be justified. 

It is my firm opinion that in a company with so many ramifica- 
tions and interests as Constable, Hart and Co., Limited, no board 
can adequately direct its operations unless it has in its composition 
a majority of members who, being full-time officers of the company, 
have graduated in the business through the various steps to the 
executive and have thus become fit and proper persons to have an 
authoritative voice in the company’s affairs. If, coupled with this 
essential and intimate day-to-day know'edge of the business, the 
board also has the assistance of a lesser number of experienced busi- 
ness men who can take a mature and detached view of any unusual 
situation arising. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 94 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
ppearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
hear a 25d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 4. No restriction in this port (4). 

1. Receptacle for political ora- 5. “None knew, nor how, nor 
tions (2 weeds) (0. 2) why, but he —— Himself 
9. Quick calculation by the pertorce around the hearer's 


mind ” (Byron) (8). 


builder, perhaps (9). 
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18. Treat a picture fraudulently 
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26. Sir Hugh was a Shakespearean CROSSWORD No. 92 
parson (5). setatestsapseiiiicocteerin 
27. Toy Town? (9). fs se b.a-al8 
28. Mercy’s talent is hidden by LeRET 1s AMARM IES 
her (12). B-8- «Bcc 
DOWN ENG I ERRIES 
” oe | =a. 8 pee 
I hey say, God wot! She FIN OVENES 
died upon the spot. But then a: a vg 
in spots she was so rich. I AT ALAN RESTOR 
wonder which? ” Hood me: Be “a. Be 
= ‘ > fa . \ UN 
What was she? (7). 2 -8:8:808 8. Be 
2. Flowers in the old cathedral JeOUNDMSE TUB 
5 Bees Be Romy 
Learned (9). GHEESEPARINGS 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 1€th. 
The winner of Crossword No. 92 is Miss M. H. I. Reid, 
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We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1°. for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 183 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ase : ane . £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - abe es aan » £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve . san ene eve ° £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under uU Charter . £ 1,000 
l Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout A ri 1 New 
Zealand, issues Telegrap Fransfers, Letters of Credit nd Draft ) 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all par { the world 

Deposits for fixed periods received 


A Sussex Motor Mechanic 


THINK OF 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM © 


You can well imagine what terrible perils this War is adding to 
the already hazardous tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 
Now more than ever do they need your help in pounds, 
shillings and pence, to maintain them in their magnificent work. 
As the War at sea intensifies so the call from this Institution 
for your aid becomes more urgent. We know you will not fail 
us now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
The } RL OF j RROW B) 
Li-Col. C. R.SATTERITVMW ALI 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
142,150,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund - - - : * 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 





ZATE. £.¢.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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PUBLIC NOTICES 

dg K OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Notice is hereby given that as from 23rd December, 
1940, the business of the London (City) office of this 
Bank will be conducted from its permanent Office at 29, 
Threadneedle Strect, London, E.C. 2, to which address 
all communications should now be forwarded. 

H. E. Hoiipay, 
Manager. 
17th December, 1940. 


PERSONAL 


YOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 

> gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknow.iedged.—Please send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office 


»>LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Sate, Simple, 
) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: Howartns, 
473 Crooksmoor, Shetfield to Tins 1 9, 210, §/- 
| F he’s in one of H.M. Forces he'll thank you for 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE Christmas 
Number, 100 pages of off-the-beaten-track pictures and 
articles. 1s. 6d. now on sale. Annual Subscription 18s 
from Pusitsners, 40S William IV St., London, W.C.2 


MSS. ts., carbon 
McFArLane (C 
on-Sea, Essex. 


ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Muss N 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade. Leigh 


M 


PRIME roasting fowls, 8s. to 10s. pair ; 


Permanent address. Special war- 
WriteBM MONO23,W.C.1 


ONOMARKS, 


time facilities.¢/- p.a 


heavy boilers, 


8s. 6d Ten Ibs. onions, $s Hen turkeys, £1 
each, Miss SOMERVILLE, Fernside, Rosscarbery, Cork, 
DEAL Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and Cardi- 
\ gans; all colours inciuding Khaki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls. Rugs, T weeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads. —Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


%OM LONG Tobacco’s simply IT 
So smokers say when pipes are lit. 


‘I 


EDUCATIONAL 


> Saaellliaasin thas SCHOOL, YORK. 


A Public School for Boys, under the management 
of the Society of Friends 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
An examination will be held In March for the award 
of nine Scholarships 20 to £60 per annum 
Entries by February 21st 
For information apply the HEADMASTER, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELI in English country. 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 19 INNS 


and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Sr. 


HOUSI 
LTD 
P. R. H. A., Lrp. Gin House, 193 Regent 


Street, W.1. 


IRGE S$ 






COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don't yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally — safely. 
























From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
including Purchase Tax 


KERFOOT & CO. 
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SPECTATOR, 


On the borders 
of Abyssinia 
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Honest North-country Barneys reaches the 


heart of Africa... fresh. When one’s job 
is a medical practice stretching from the 
Sudan to Abyssinia, the Factory-freshness 


which the Barneys “EverFresu” Tin 
ensures must seem little short of marvellous! 
However remote the place, however difficult 
its climatic conditions, however unreliable 
the mails, there is this one thing certain: 
Barneys in the “EverFresu” Container 
is the same fresh fragrant Barneys of the 
Blending unaffected, 


unchanged ... 


Sarneys 
arrives 
eaeepou 


Jarnevs , ), Parsons 
Wen 


Fresu "’ Tins, 
1/9id. oz. Rea of 


Rooms, constant, 


everywhere! 


In * Eve 


) 
Y-FILLs Cartons 12, 1/9}d. 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 


(210) 
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Un 
Uppreciation 


HE proprietors of THE 

SPECTATOR take this 
opportunity to thank its 
readers for their indulgence 
in accepting without de. 
mur occasional delays in 
the delivery of the paper, 
as the result of difficulties 
that will be well under- 
stood. 


We are confident they will 
join us in extending whole- 
hearted thanks to al 
branches of the newspaper 


distributing industry for 
their untiring effort to 
ensure delivery, often 


eo. 


under great difficulty an 
personal risk. 


We would also like to con- 
vey our best wishes to all 
readers and distributors of 
THE SPECTATOR, and the 
hope that 1941 will bring 
soodwill, renewed energy 
Oo 5 : c 
determination to en- 


1} 


and 
sure a lasting peace for a 
freedom-loving peoples. 

















GRAND POLICY 


%To provide all that you would expect of a five- 
star hotel PLUS 

%& CHARLES READE exclusive engagement of 
this ex-champion and late professional of Queen's 
Club, as resident coach for Tennis and Squash. 

* HARRY EVANS and His Broadcast Band for 
Dancing, Light Music and Cabarets. 

¥* COCKTAIL BAR—*he social hub of the West 

¥CHEF who in spite of war restrictions can do- 
light the palate and appease the appetite. 


FOR WINTER RESIDENCE 


where there is 5-star air raid protection 
Write or ‘phone R. Paul, Manager, Torquay 2234 


GRAND HOTEL 
TORGUAY 
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